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SATURDAY, APRIL 22, 1848. 
oe 

December, 1546, we gave some 

particulars of the life of Sir 

John Soane, and put into a 

connected form a review, by 





lectures delivered by Soane in 1817.* As we 
then remarked, information concerning the 
architect of the Bank, and the founder of an 
extraordinary museum, which will one day 3e 
made more available to the public than it is 
now, will be sought for hereafter. ‘ His 
architectural works are being rapidly effaced ; 
there is no worthy engraved record of his de- 
signs; his opinions, so far as we know, are 
only to be found in his locked-up MS. lectures, 
ind although so recently dead, he is posi- 
tively a man unknown to the rising generation 
of architects.” 

At the Institute of Architects on Monday 
evening last, this review was continued, eluci- 
dated by a large number of the drawings 
originally used in illustration of the lectures; 


and we will endeavour to give it, as before, a 
connected shape in our pages, first mentioning 


the previous proceedings of the meeting, that 


our record of the institute may be complete 
Mr. Charles Fowler was in the chair, and 

Mr. Fergusson was elected honorary member, 

ind Mr. J. J. Cole, fellow.—Mr. G. Godwin 


1 


said he had received a letter from their friend, 
Mr. Britton, which he thought, with the ex- 
ception of a personal reference in it (for which 
he asked their excuse), they would be glad to 
hear. Quite recently, Mr. Britton’s recovery 
from an illness, which had prostrated him for 
many weeks, had been pronounced impossible 
by his doctors, and Mrs. Britton had fortified 


} } 


} ita } +; go st . 
herself to discharge the duties of his survivor. 


Strange to say, however, while the former had 
regained his health, Mrs. Britton, since the 
date of the letter he was about to read, had 
died : so inscrut able were the Ng iVs ol Prov l- 


dence. He felt sure that the meeting would 


pardon him for an expression of sympathy, on 


an occasion which affected one to whom every 


member of the profession, and every lover of 
our ancient edifices, were deeply indebted. 


The letter was as follows: 


‘* Having complete confidence in your friend- 
ship, | have named you executor of my small 
property after my decease, and am nowtroubling 
you with a little commission, whilst I remain 
alive to see and enjoy the company of friends. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects 
made me an honorary member of their society 


soon after its formation; and I can assure you | 


and them, that it not only gave me much 
pleasure at the time, but it has been a source 
of cheering gratification ever since. Ican only 
regret that my want of leisure and health have 
conspired, to preclude me from rendering any 
essential service to the Institute in return. 

It is my wish now to offer for its acceptance 


a few articles, which may be useful or amusing | 


to some of the members. These ars 

A model of Salisbury Cathedral, by White 
of Bristol. 

A model of Redcliffe Church, by the same. 

A model of the Canynge Monument, by the 
same. 

The original copies of the Lectures on Archi- 


tecture, delivered by Thomas Sandby, at the | 


Royal Academy : 


* See Vol. VL., p. 577, and p. 590 


Mr. Tite, of part of a course of 


_ And MS. collections for a Biographical Dic- 
| tionary of English Architects, by J. Chambers. 
| The last is calculated to form a foundation 


| for a good and interesting “Dictionary of | 


English Architects,” which might be well 
| executed by members of the Institute. A 
committee should be named to digest a plan, 


| and appoint members and strangers to write | 
memoirs. A work thus executed might be | 


| made to pay its expenses by public sale.” 


Mr. George Mair, with an expression of | 
| respect, moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Brit- | 


ton, which was seconded by Mr. Lee.—Mr. 
Tite said although it must be unnecessary, in 
a meeting of architects, to speak one word in 
favour of Mr. Britton’s claim to their consi- 
deration, he could not refrain from an expres- 
sion of his own. One of the works so kindly 


presented by him on that occasion—* Sandby’s | 


Lectures "—was cognate to the business of 
the evening ; and |} 
some member would lay an abstract of 
Sandby’s opinions before a meeting of the in- 


stitute.—The Chairman also spoke very warmly 


of the service: rendered to the art by Mr. | 


Britton. 
Mr. Tite then returned to his review of | 
Soane’s lectures in 1817. His previous notes 
| referred to the first three; and he had pro- | 
posed, on the present occasion, completing the 


1 


course, but found there would not be time to 


, . , : : . 
deal with more than the fourth and part of the 


fifth, treating chiefly of the classic, and 
the introduction of Gothic architecture. Hav- 
ng previously considered the application of 
the Orders, and the use of caryatides, the | 
lecturer had treated of insulated columns, of 


which Homer mentions one of the earliest, 


saying that Ulysses raised a column to 





“lphinor. According to Pope :— 


‘* The rising tomb, the lofty column bore, 
And high above it rose the tapering oar.”’ 
\ description not very understandable. A 
rostrated column was erected by the Romans 


in honour of Duilius, who gained the first | 


victory over the Carthaginians. 
were sometimes presented by individuals: this 


was the case for the temple at Jackly, where 


each column has a tablet upon it recording | 


the name of the donor. he ancients took 
pride in the erection of porticoes of immense 
size: some occur at Palmyra, with four, five, 
and six rows of columns. Pompey’s Portico 
was a work of great grandeur. Augustus 
erected a portico to his sister Octavia, of 
which there are considerable remains. Mere 
screens of columns, like that by Holland, for- 
merly before Carlton House, Soane objected 
to. The epigram on this screen, by Bonomi, 


Vas allu le d 


to,—thus anglicised by Prince 
Hoare (as Mr. Scoles afterwards mentioned 
‘* Dear little columns, all in a row, 
What do you do there ? 
Indeed we don’t know.”’ 

Speaking of the use of pilasters, it was re- 
marked that, in Greek works, ante were chiefly 
confined to decoration, and were never used 
| without columns. According to Vitruvius, 
they should be of the same diameter as the 
columns, but, in reality, they are met with of 
all diameters. The mouldings, forming cap 
of the ante, were sometimes continued along 
| the walls from ante to anta. At Palmyra, 
| ante occur at the ends, and then at equal inter- 
| vals, and this appeared to be the first example of 
| what has been so often imitated, but, according 
| to Soane, was a great misapplication of them. 
| In the circular temples of Rome and Tivolj 
there were no pilasters on the cella corre- 


| sponding with the surrounding range of co- 


| lumns, for an obvious reason; but Bramante, 


1¢ hoped that hereafter | 


Columns | 


! in a building of this kind, had crowded pilasters 
behind the columns, with a bad effect :— 


“* Tis use alone that sanctifies expense, 
And splendour borrows all her rays from sense.’” 


Columns in ranges, says Soane, ought never 
to be broken by pilasters; they destroy the 
| unity of composition, so much to be desired. 
| Entablatures over pilasters ought not to be so 
| heavy as where over columns. Insulated 


| pilasters occur in the remains of antiquity,— 
as, for instance, in the sepulchral monument 
of Mylassa, and in the little temple on the 
Clitumnus. Advocates for the practice say 
it avoids the appearance of hanging in the air 
otherwise given to the entablature. Houses 
in Queen-street, Lindsay House, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, and Shaftesbury House, Aldersgate- 
street, were pointed to as instances of the suc- 
cessful use of pilasters. 

Concerning pedestals, he said, Vitruvius 
spoke of the stereobate, probably a plain block 
| and also of the stylobate, a continued pedestal, 
as at Tivoli and the Maison Carrée, at Nismes 
| He thought pedestals under detached columns 
| inadmissible, though the Greeks and Romans 
used them in many instances, as in the Sto 
at Athens. 

Of pediments Soane remarked, this import 
ant feature, originating from necessity, by its 
beautiful and impressive form becomes pecu- 
liarly interesting when classically and correctly 
introduced. The pediment, tillthe timeof Julius 
Cesar, who was allowed as a mark of respe 
to have one to his private house, had been 
confined to temples. The ordinary reason 
given by Soane, for the greater elevation of 
Roman pediments than those used by the 
Greeks, Mr. Tite said he had never thought 
satisfactory. Pediments of the low pitch 
were found in parts of Greece 
rain fell. 

Soane reprobated the use of pediments inter- 
nally, considering that they represented the 
end of a roof, and thought if principles 
founded on reason and truth were to guide us, 
that more than one pediment should not 
be introduced in the same front: with the 
latter Mr. Tite did not agree, as the roofing of 
a large building might be so arrang 
absolutely to require more. 

The use of pediments inside the Pantheor 
was excusable, on the ground that it was an 
hyzpthral temple, and the openings needed 
roofs over them! It was remarked that the 
tympanum projects before the frieze in ancient 
examples, to shew the sculptures § prominer Bry 


In the Louvre, Lord Spencer’s house (Green- 


park), and Devonshire House, he considered 
the pediments badly introduced. 


A balustrade he thought useful and beaut 
ful, but it was never used with propriet 
cept to flat roofs. Balustrades stopping against 
pediments were very objectionable. Balus- 
trades in bridges seemed to want massiveness 
the ancient bridges had solid parapets 

In speaking of the size of ancient structures 
Sir John Soane said,— 


“ The Palace of Dioclesian at Spalatro occu- 
pied a space of between nine and ten acres, 
and contained apartments for the emperor, his 
officers, and attendants, also halls, and open 
spaces for exercise of different kinds; two 
temples of considerable dimensions added to 
the magnificence of this mighty edifice, of 
which enough remains to determine with 
tolerable accuracy the forms and dimensions 
of the principal apartments, and at the same 
time makes a most excellent commentary on 
part of Vitruvius. 

The plans of this building, as well as those 
of the baths, are full of the most beautiful 
forms, ingeniously combined: the intricacy, 
elegance, variety, and taste in the disposition 
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of the several parts, can never be sufficiently 
appreciated : too mut h study cannot be given 
to these stupendous ruins. 

The artist will be amply compensated for all 
his time bestowed on them, but it is the plan 
only that Lam speaking of, for these buildings 
were chiefly constructed in the decline of art, 
when the ancient purit, of decoration was 
scarcely felt ; and although the munificence and 
example of Dioclesian revived the love and 
taste for architecture, and by forming artists 
capable of imitating with success the style and 
manner of a purer age, he thereby rendered it 
superior, under his immediate successors, to 
what it had been in his own time,—yet the 
decline of the art, and its struggles to pre- 
serve existence, are but too often visible in 
their works 
now became most rapid, and in prop 
the other arts declined, they drew arch 
along with them; and although many of the 
public buildings erected by the emperors, af 
the immediate successors of Dioclesian, were 
large and expensive, yet in general they had 
little more to recommend them.” 


he degradation of architecture 


rrtior s 


The lecturer had then left this part of his 
subject, and proceeded to treat of obelisks anc 
WjeCE, Arif proceeaet O lreat Of ODeLISK ana 
pyramids: the following, said Mr. Tite, are 


his own words 


Obelisks an ( Pyra auls Arnong the essential 
decorations of architecture, obelisks and pyra- 
mids have strong claims to the attention of the 
artist. Obelisks, which owe their origin to 
the Egyptians, were frequently of enormous 
dimensions; sometimes triangular, sometimes 
conical, but in general square at their bases, 
and gradually diminishing 

Obelisks, entering into the religious oy 
of the Egyptians, were probably first used in 
the worship of the sun, to whom they were 
consecrated. According to Diodorus Siculus, 
Sesostris caused two immense obelisks to be 
raiscd in the city of Heliopolis, to decorate the 
entrance to the ‘Temple of the Sun they were 


Ons 


similarly applied in the fronts of the 


temples and palaces of the Egyptians. They 
were likewise used as historical monuments ; 
but it does not appear that they were ever used 
by the Egyptians, as has been imagined, to 
embellish their sepulchral monuments, to 
which purpose, however, they were applied by 
the Romans afterwards. 

Two obelisks of red granite, formerly in 
Heliopolis, were conveyed to Rome, and set up 
before the entrance into the Mausoleum of 
Augustus in the Campus Martius, one of 
which is now to be seen in the front of the 
church of Sta. Mana Maygiore, and the other 
aut Monte Cavallo In modern art, obelisks are 
frequently placed indiscriminately as decora- 
tions to various descriptions of buildings and 
other purposes, ‘his would not be done if 
the text of Vitruvius was attended to, who tells 
us that the architect should be learned in his- 
tory, well informed of the primitive destination 
and origin of things, and on all occasions able 
to trace every invention to its first principles 
and original cause. 

We have already seen the column at different 
times twisted, rusticated, and tortured in 
different ways; nor has the obelisk, beautiful 
when seen in its simple form and placed in its 
proper situation, been treated with more atten- 
tion; for at different periods and in different 
countries obelisks have had their cinctures and 
rusticated bandayes, and have often been placed 
on various substructions. 

Pliny speaks of an obelisk elevated on balls, 

at Constantinople there is such an example, 
but we have no instance in antiquity of an 
obelisk placed on an upright pedestal, nor any 
reason to suppose that manner existed, except 
from a representation on a medal of unknown 
date, and by presuming that the pedestal near 
the fallen obelisk in the Campus Martius at 
Rome, was prepared and used in Egypt 
with the obelisk itself; but this last cir- 
cumstance is by no means ascertained. ‘The 
moderns have, however, taken uncommon 
latitude, and placed obelisks not only on 
pedestals of various descriptions in form and 
relative dimensions, but likewise on the sum- 
mits of pyramids, and sometimes on the backs 
of animals ; but notwithstanding the sanction 
of these examples, an obelisk injudiciously 
raised on an upright pedestal is contrary to 


the great principles of the architecture of the 


Egyptians, who placed their obelisks on the | 


ground, or raised upon one or more steps or 
square plinths: this is consistent with the rest 
of their architecture, which is constantly de- 
clining from the upnght; their apertures of 
every kind were diminished in hke manner, 
and the walls of their buildings were likewise 
sloping, in order to give the yreatest possible 
idea of duration. 

The fountain in the Piazza Navona is the 
work of a bold and daring mind:—it is um- 
possible not to be astonished and in some 
measure pleased with this mighty flight of 
genius. The placing an immense obelisk on 
an artificial rock, perforated with four larg 
openings, was worthy of an artist —it produces 
that sort of mixed emotion in the mind, of 
pleasure and pain, not unlike the magical effect 
produced by viewing the spire of St. Dun- 
tan’s in the East, the justly celebrated piece 
of mechanism of Sir Christopher Wren. 


Mr. ‘Tite agreed with Soane in thinking 
i pedestal for an obelisk erroneous 4 the 


i 
gy ptians placed them on two or three steps, 
1 this was the right arrangement. The 
} 


DCLSK 


an 
adoption of a pedestal for the Luxor « 
in Paris was to be regretted. The mis-use 
yy moderns of pyramids was alluded to, 
the gateway in Cobham Park by Wyatt, 
which is surmounted by a pyramid, and the 


entrance gate at Holkham by Kent, were in- 


Ihe fourth lecture tgaced the progress of 
architecture from the time of Constantine to 
that of the perfect development of pointed 
irchitecture. Soane was not fond of Gothic, 
and failed when he endeavoured to design in 
this style; the following portion of the lecture, 


. ’ , ; 
nowever, soews that he could aj 


pprec late its 


beauties : 


“The word * Gothic,’ when applied to archi- 

s used to distinguish the style that 
succeeded, and was, in fact, little more than a 
clumsy imitation of the different structures 
erected by the Romans in those countries 
which they had conquered; hence, after the 
} 


entire sul 


tecture, 1 


version of the Roman empire, this 
style or manner of building became general 
throughout Europe. ‘Thus, we find the early 
Saxon buildings were little more than rude 
copies of Roman works: and when the power 
of the Saxons gave way to the proud and ex- 
pensive Normans, no material progress or im- 
provement having been made in architecture, 
they retained in their buildings the Saxon 
manner in most of its essentials. ‘The circular 
arch, round-headed windows and doors; mas- 
sive pillars, with a kind of regular base and 
capital, the shafts sometim plain, sometimes 
enclugtered with small semi-columns, and at 
other times adorned with spiral grooves wind- 
ing round, and net or lozenge work over- 
spreading them; these, with the thick walls, 
small apertures, and other features of the early 
Saxon manner, were generally used until the 
twelfth century. 

The great characteristic differences between 
the Saxon and Norman architecture may be 
traced in the quantity of ornaments, and in the 
increased magnitude of the buildings, particu- 
larly the churches: the latter were often so 
larye, that their founders seldom did more than 
lay the foundation of the entire edifice and 
finish the east end, leaving the rest of the 
structure to be completed by their successors. 

Hence arose those discordant mixtures of 
different styles and ages, in most of the Nor- 
man buildings. 

The prodigious clumsiness of composition 
and gloominess of effect, so strongly marked 
in the Saxon and Norman edifice, cannot be 
attributed to a deficiency of mathematical or 
mechanical knowledge in the builders of those 
ages ; there must have been other motives— 
probably very remote ones. 

When Christianity first appeared, its vota- 
ries were compelled to perform their devotions 
secretly, in dark, subterraneous places—in the 
most retired and gloomy recesses. From these 
circumstances it may be concluded, when free 
permission was allowed to the public exer- 
cise of the sacred functions of Christianity, 
that even then, the primitive Christians, led by 


religious veneration, and respect for early 


habits, endeavoured to preserve, in their 
buildings above ground, much of the heavi- 
ness, gloom, and intricacy of the subterra- 
neous sepulchres and concealed places wherein 
they at first had sheltered themselves, and 
exercised the rites and ceremonies of their 
religion. 

It has been already observed, that the 
temples erected by the Hindds and Egyptians 
to their divinities, and the dwellings for their 
families, were imitations of their former 
caverns and sombre retreats in the rocks and 
mountains. When the Greeks constructed 
buildings with stone and marble, they adhered 
as nearly as possible to a faithful imitation of 
their early works in timber. Now, if we sup- 
pose that our ancestors felt in the same 
manner, and admit that the style in which 
many of the early Christian churches were 
built originated in such feelings, too much 
praise cannot be given to the artists of those 
days for this kind of imitation: everything 
they aimed at was completely obtained; and 
if, in the blind bigotry of the dark ages, fear 
and terror were to be excited, and gloom and 
melancholy were mistaken for zeal and devo- 
tion, it did not lessen the merit of the builders 
of these sacred edifices, so admirably calcu- 
lated to impress the beholder with awe and 
respect 

Subsequently, a style of building, totally 
different from that of the Saxons and Nor- 
mans, became general, not only in this country, 
but throughout Europe. ‘The windows, here- 
tofore narrow and low, were then made wide 
and high, divided into various parts, and 
different ramifications; the solids were then 
as small as formerly they h id been excessive ; 
the round arch became pointed; the arch 
springing from an impost, or from the capital 
of a low pillar, entirely disappeared, and the 
large truncated shaft itself was now formed by 
a cluster of small columns, or divided into 
various parts by mouldings placed vertically 
on the pavement, and from thence continued 
uninterruptedly into the vaulted roof of the 
nave. 

By these combinations a new and singular 
system of building was introduced, differing 
in its essentials from any other then known to 
exist, and producing, as it were, an entire 
revolution in architecture. 

Some have attributed this invention to an 
imitation of an early custom of most nations 
of worshipping the Deity in sacred groves, 
and that, when constructed buildings wer: 
substituted for that purpose, pious inen, of 
deep reflection and superior science, warmed 
by the contemplation and awful effects pro- 


ht and the deep 


duced by the varied play of lig 
tones of the shadows in groves of trees, were 
tempted to imitate those scenes of nature in 
buildings of stone. If such were their object, 
it must be admitted that they were as suc- 
cessful in this system as in the former. 

To whatever causes the origin of this novel 
and imposing system is attributable, all agree 
that long avenues of trees of different growths, 
disposed in parallel lines ] 


and intersected by 
others at right angles, the branches meeting, 
and as it were crossing each other, always re- 
mind us of the nave, side aisles, transept, and 
other parts of a Gothic cathedral. 

After all that has been written on this sub- 
ject, it is very doubtful whether this new sys- 
tem of building originated with us, or was 
introduced into this country from the conti- 
nent, where the minds of men seem to have 
been more directed to the improvement of ar- 
chitecture and_= scientific construction; and 
where a society was actually formed for these 
purposes, long before this new system of 
building was known in England. 

This band of associated brothers kept to 
themselves all the laws and regulations of their 
proceedings ; the members, divided into bodies 
or classes, travelled throughout Europe, build- 
ing churches, monasteries, and other edifices. 
To keep their science to themselves, they dwelt 
in huts near the buildings on which they wer: 
engaged, and for the same reason they con- 
versed with each other chiefly by signs, under- 
stood only by themselves: hence mankind, 
not having free access to the real source from 
whence this society derived their knowledge, 
know so little with certainty of the origin of 
this peculiar style of building. 7 

This new manner of building was charac- 


erised in subsequent works by a lightness of 
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construction bordering on temerity, and in a 


blaze of crowded ornaments, the details of 
which resting on what is absolutely arbitrary, 
occasioned all the irregular w himsicality of 
form and capricious disposition so prevalent in 
the decorations of some of our later sacred 
buildings. 

Although in structures raised after the Saxon 
and Norman manner, as well as in those 
erected with the pointed arch, we do not trace 
the elegant fancy of classical forms, nor the 
purity and chaste simplicity of Grecian inven- 
tion, yet all must admit that our great cathe- 
drals possess that combination of length and 
height, intricacy and solemnity, which are the 
great sources of true sublimity ; nor will it be 
denied that the venerable grandeur of the ex- 
terior of the early works of the Saxons and 
Normans, are partic ul arly cal ‘ulat ed to increas 
the gloom and melancholy entered so 
powerfully into the dev 
monkish times, whilst 
elegant examples which 





small portion of our consideration and admi- 
ration 

On ent r We ister Abbey, Salisbury 

Cathedral, and suc ¥ edifices, can any person be 
pt ived, or for an instant doubt, as to their 
destination r fail to be impressed with their 
m: gnitude and solemn appearance ? 

The amazing extent, astonishing height, and 
interesting effects (produced by the ¢ ontinuity 
of the v: wulte d roofings and other parts of these 
buildings) create in every mind awe and 
respect to those whose piety, genius, and 
talent raised such characteristic structures 
structures wherein the eye, unable to take In at 
one view all the different a wanders with 
inexpressible delight along the fty nave, the 
extensive side aisles, the deep and unequal 
recesses of the transept, the choir, the sanc- 
tuary, the lady chapel, and when satiated with 
this rich banquet (and recovered from the 
delirium produced by such a blaze of effects), 
if the spectator places himself as on a pivot, in 
the centre of the space where the nave inter- 

pts the transept, he then perceives all the 
variety, harmony, and grandeur 
of the different masses, the intricacy and 
movement of the whole assemblage, the play 
and contrast of light and shadow, together 
with the studied exclusion of all glaring lights. 
Krom these circumstances combined, he feels 


astonishing 


the full power of the awful and pleasing gloom 
which oc vasionally pervades every part of the 
sania a ay thrilling through his whole 
frame, and producing sentiments of the most 
elevated description, such as make him 
gh embowed roof, 
With antick pillars, massy proof, 
And storied windows, richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light.”’ 

If to this blaze of characteristic and fasci- 
nating scenery, we imagine OR pavements in 
their origina 
of brass, ri hly 


devices, images of 





| state covered with grave-plates 
ornamented with various 
bishoy s, and other eccle- 


siastics—the whole is complete ;—the warmest 
admirer of Grecian and Roman architecture, 
with its tessellated pavements and rich mosaics, 
will have pleasure in acknowledging the merits 


: ; 
of such 3 es tures, 
Gothic architecture, however 


: 
to religious purposes, is little calculated for 





the common habits of lift ts thick Walis, 

small windows, a light as it were by 

stealth, are more suited for Montezuma’s house 
} 


of affliction than for a modern habitation. 
The features and general character of this 
mode of building are not expressive of cheer- 
fulness or comfort,—the fine dressed lawn with 
its enlivening rivulet 

The bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 

Where oxlip and the nodding violet grows,” 
requires a different style of architecture ; and, 
although in a grand, romantic, mountainous 
country, enriched with torrents, lakes, and 
rivers, castellated mansions 

‘ with their ancient towers, 
And roofs embattled high '""— 
1} 


may bring back the recollecti of ancient 


times, and make the sy pectator feel l the pleasure 
of concordant emoti a pro luced by the com- 
bination of such objects, yet even here, unle 

genius, taste, and feeling assist in aia 
edifices suitable to such situations, unless the 
architects have an intimate acquaintance with 
the several modifications and changes in the 


styles of different ages, their works will never 
interest the real admirers of that true legiti- 
mate Gothic architecture, which the young 
architect should study with the most serious 
attention, particularly for its grandeur of effect. 

It has been said th: at those powerful and 
imposing effects, so visible in the exterior and 
interior of many of our Gothic cathedrals, 
cannot be obtained by any other mode of build- 
ing. Those who instance St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in proof of this assertion should recollect 


that a large portion of the solemnity and cha- | 


racter, so justly admired in Gothic works, is 
produced by the studied exclusion of all 


glanag lights: in the Saxon and Norman | 


buildings, by the smallness of the apertures, 
by the depth of light and shad z and, in build- 
ings subsequently erected, | Dy the admission of 


painted glass in the windows. Apply these 
principles to the interior of St. Paul’s,—let 
the deco ms as designed by Sir Christopher 


} 
raul a 
Wren be completed—let the windows be 


udorned with scriptural subjects, represented 
n deep ap glowing colours, as in many of 
] -drals, and the walls decorated 


with the works of the 


painter and sculptor, — | 


this done, I think we shall no more be told | 
; . ‘ . } 
that those powerful and imposing effects so | 


visible in the exterior and interior of many of 
our Gothic cathedrals cannot be obtained by 
iny other manner of building ;—but even this 


would not be a fair appeal to the powers of | 


ancient classical architecture, for St. Paul’s, 


with allits merits, has too many of the defects | 


of the Italian churches to be compared with 
the sublime conceptions of Grecian architec- 
ture; and on this occasion it might be asked 


what examples we have in this country, of | 
sufficient magnitude and correctness of com- | 


position, to give any adequate idea of those 
great and solemn effects produced by the 
successful exertion of Greek yar d Roman talent. 

Can porches or 
columns, of a few feet in height, or even the 


porticoes of 2, 4, or 6 | 


noble porticoes of the churches of St. Martin- | 


in-the-Fields or St. George, Hanover-square, 
give even a faint idea of the grandeur of the 
I'emple of 
Athens,—of the portico of the Pantheon,—the 
Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, or the 
Maison Carrée at Nismes? 


buildings in this country capable of giving 


Minerva, in the Acropolis of | 


Where are the 


any adequate idea of the simple grandeur and | 


solemn effect of the temples at Pastum, or the 
awful and terrific sublimity of the temples at 
Segesta, Selinunti, and Agrigentum.” 

Mr. Tite said he was most anxious to do 
justice to Sir John Soane’s opinions on Gothic 
architecture : it would, of course, be remem- 

P 


bered that our knowledge of it was much 


greater now than it was when the Professor 
lived. In conclusion, the reader referred to 
the large number of poetical quotations with 
which Sir John Soane’s lectures were strewed, 
and suggested that if students, when reading 
for amusement, would jot down any passages 
relating to their art, they would find such 
quotations not merely illustrative and inter- 
esting, but suggestive of novel combinations 


- 


¢ 


and picturesque effects. 





CORNISH CHURCHES. 

Tue churches of tina county of Cornwall have 
been hitherto but little visited by the eccle- 
Sl jogist, owing no doubt to the remoteness of 
the county, and to its being so seldom tra- 
versed ; for, from its local peculiarity, it is as it 
were a cul de sac. Some jocular people have 
said that Cornwall is a place to which mis- 
sionaries should be sent, and have, moreover, 
styled it ‘“ West Barbary,” intending 
notions to express the idea of its being an un- 
known and distant region. 


by these 


The above remarks will in some measure 
explain why its ecclesiastical architecture has 
been so little touched upon, to which may be 
added the difficulties in the way of perambu- 
lation, even when Cornwall is attained: for 
long and steep hills are not encouraging to a 
pedestrian, and the man who can compass 7 or 
8 miles a day will find that he has had quite 
enough of walking for that day at least. ‘The 
objects of his search will frequently he away 


| this declivity the tower 





' from the beaten track, and in Siig the 
high road he may stretch his eyes in vain to 
discern a church, for they are, with few ex 
tions, situated in the valleys. Unlike the 
counties of Northampton and Lincoln, one 
cannot say, that riding upon the top of a 
stage-coach, through Cornwall, a dozen of 
churches, far and near, may be counted at the 
same time. With a knowledge of these facts, 
it is not probable that any one would take an 
express journey thither for the sake alone of 
an antiquarian ramble; the writer has, how- 

ver, had many opportunities of making leisure 
visits during several years past, and as the 
matters he has noted may excite an interest in 
the churches of Cornwall,—so different in 
appearance, materials, and construction to 
those of the more home counties, which are so 
well known to stude nts of ec cle siology, —he 
ventures to impart them. ‘There are nearly 
200 churches in this county; and though the 
prevailing style is that of the perpendicular 
period, it must not be supposed that there are 
no examples of an earlier date : on the contrary, 
here and there, in some secluded parish 
church, vestiges of early antiquity are to be 
met with, sometimes appearing m the semi- 
circular arch and mouldings of the Norman 
period, and again, in another spot, revealing 
an entire fabric of the decorated, or of the 
early English age, and some historians assert 
that much Saxon work is to be found. Still 
these are exceptions to the general mass, and 
need not be dwelt upon, our object being to 
offer a few remarks upon those most pre. 
vailing. 

Some of them are situated upon rising 
ground; such as are near the sea, stand as 
beacons on a hill, to guide the mariner in his 
passage up or down channel, and for this pur- 
pose their towers have been kept in repair by 
the Trinity House. One such instance exists 
in that of Lanlivery—a structure of lofty and 
handsome proportions. ‘Those very near the 
coast, ‘Talland and Feock for example, have 
their towers detached, in the manner of Italian 
campanile, when their connection with the 
body of the church would have prevented them 
being visible seaward. In these cases they 
leave the main building, and take up a more 
favourable position for their purpose, a bene- 
volent one in two respects, namely, first, to 
guide the steps of the wayfaring man to the 
temple of God, and the other to warn the sea- 
faring man from a dangerous rocky shore. In 
the case of ‘Talland, the body of the church is 
placed in a dell formed by the cliff dropping 
rather abruptly on the landward side; out of 
rises, having its lower 
part cut out of the solid rock, and rising from 
the hill in its upper stages as soon as the ver- 
tical tendency of the tower can leave the slope 
of the hill, so that to enter the belfry the hill 
must be partially ascended, when there is a 
door giving access thereto, and from thence a 
staircase becomes necessary to the summit, 
upon which, in former times, beacon lights 
were probably burned before the more com- 
plete system of lighthouses along the coast 
originated. ‘These towers are almost always 
destitute of any architectural ¢ lisy yl iv, buttresses 
even being dispensed with ; bat to compensate 
for their absence the walls batter from the 
ground upwards, giving to the fabric a sub- 
stantial and sturdy character. Where it is 
possible, a covered way has been constructed 
between the church and tower, as may be seen 
at Talland; but when the tower is farther up 
the hill, as at Feock, no connection whatever 
exists, and a stranger might suppose either 
that the tower was a thing of itself, or that the 
church was erected first and the tower after- 
wards; but this is not the fact, the age, charac- 
ter, and materials prove them to have been 
built at one and the same time. 

The description given of these towers, as 
regards their architecture, must not be sup- 
posed to apply to all inland, or even to those 
which, though inland, act as landmarks to the 
seaman, for Lanlivery, as before stated, is a 
handsome structure, united to the church at 
the west end, divided into stages by moulded 
string courses, having windows of two and 
three lights for the belfry, and bell-chamber 
floors, with mullions and tracery, its corners 
strengthened by buttresses running up through 
a battlemented parapet, and terminating in 
crocketted pinnacles. (urgoyles are also in- 
troduced; and, considering the coarse enduring 
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posed, the decorative portions are most effec- 
tively sculptured. The last-mentioned example 
of a tower is by no means the ordinary one; 
Probus and St. Austle are both more highly 
ornamented with carving, and assume a differ- 
lesign, though of the same general outline, 
hich for the most part reigns in the towers 
hout the county. That of Probus re- 
ninds one of Magdalen College, (Oxford, for 
of proportions, 
\ spire is an uneommon feature in Cornish 
uurches ; indeed, from one end of the county 





Harmony 


to the other, the writer has not seen more than 


four, namely, at Sheviock, Menheniott, Lost- 
ithiel, and Truro, but none of these are of any 
ount except Lostwithiel, which is built of 
und possesses much claim to attention 
specimen of the Decorated 
period. This church is altogether worthy of 
being one, amongat a few, earlier in 


its design, a 


date than the generality, which, as was before 


ited, is of the Perpendicular style. 
One of the most remarkable objects, per- 
i n architectural construction, is a grande 
h—granite from the foundation up to the 
topmost pinnacle of the tower, including, in 
iny cases, even the mullions and tracery of 
vindows Js it possible ? has often been 
sked, with something akin to incredulity, by 
tho vho never saw them; and it is indeed 


urprising to see such a material, coarse in 
as it gen rally is in those parts, and of 
most impracticable hardness, ee lupon 
structures, aa in many instances with 
rkmanship in the details. 
**moor-stone.””’ [t 
ommonly presents itself above ground on the 


people call it 


es and summits of hills, or upon the open 
moors so frequent in Cornwall; there is one 
y, neat Luxulyon, which abounds with it, 
exposed to view, and piled in mighty cubes 
one upon the ¢ her in succession, from which 
ocality much has been taken of late years for 
-the grandest being a 


crossing the 


works in gre vicinity, 
viaduct and aqueduct united, 
I] constructed by an enterprising 
gentleman connected with the mines in the 
neighbourhood: it is a monument of his skill 
and perseverance, and might stand beside 
somewhat similar structures of ancient 
Rome without losing by the comparison. 

Phe mode of procuring the moor-stone for 
building purposes is to blast these enormous 
blocks, and to square it upon the spot. The 

uality of the material varies with the locality 
the coarsest specimens may most often be ob- 
served in the walling of churches; where 
moulded work oecurs, a less rouzh-textured 
kind has been employed, though not always. 
The best sort is found in the neighbourhood 
of Penryn, of which many public edifices in 
Cornwal! have recently been erected. At Place 
House, near Fowey, the seat of Mr. Treffry, 
that gentlemen has for several years past been 
engaged — additions to the ancient man- 
: work « if the time of Henry VIII, and 

e has lavished tirne and expense 
nd polishing various specimens of 

t 





natural production of the soil, and mould- 
g it into forms suitable to the style of the 


ling; and there may be seen granite and 


wrphyry of every variety, the latter being used 


4 - j } 
th t rt it is of a vellowish tone, mot- 
4 i i, and has an exceedingly } *h 

; 

f 


efi vhen polished—a process requiring muc 


} 
i 
It must not, however, be imagined 
j 


that the ancient church-builders employes 

iaterials of such a nature; they appear to 

been content with granite as they found 

near the spot, and the general run of 

‘ es ar mastructed with that of the 
arsest texture, such as may be seen, inde: 

mdon, on the roadway of Waterloo- 

ige, forming the top coping of the balus- 

rades and the pedestals for the lamps, and 

h t is believed is a production of the far 


ult to conceive how the ancient 
kmen contrived to shape this crystaliine 
‘xture of rock into mullions and tracery; the 

asons, with all their improved sys- 





that great care is required to work 
with e) less any form requiring a 

urT}s Dearie, one of the components of 
granite, called by the stonecutter “ horse- 
th,” if touched too heavily with the tool 
ies off, and carries with it other portions 


ient to mar the 


labour of hours 


terial of which the whole structure is com- | 


sharp | 


It is not very generally found, in examining 
a Cornish church narrowly, that tracery is 
formed of moor-stone ; in some churches, near 
the centre of the county and towards the weet, 
a stone found near St. Anstle, and known as 
Pentuan stone, has been employed. This is of 
a finer texture, though it is said to be a 
granitic formation, and very hard: many of 
the fonts, of which there are many of a curious 


! 
' 


built as the people now build enand, with a 
clayey slate, which is easily split, and is dug 
out of the hill sides in many parts. This ma- 


| terial is used in random sizes, and much 


and grotesque character about Cornwall, are | 


got out of Pentuan stone: it is less grey than 
granite, and inclines to the tone of the oolite 
formation. 

The tools made use of by Cornish masons 
of the present day for granite-work consist of 
chisels, from 4 an inch to 14 inch in width; 
double-pointed picks, weighing from 6 lbs. to 
i8lbs.; hammers, from 4]bs. to 7 lbs. ; and 
axes: the most modern and best axe 
minated the “‘ tooth axe ;”’ and by the aid of 
these various tools the work may be brought 
to an excellent finish, and the sharpest arrises 
produced, provided always that the quality of 
the material is of an even and comparatively 
smooth texture; but vet, with all this, granite 
requires three times as muc 
freestone. 

As anexample of ancient workma 
tower of iabe is Church is very remarkable. 
It was built, says Carew, who wrote in 1602, 
‘within compasse of our remembrance,” pro- 
bably in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It is 
108 feet high, divided into stages, each stage 
being ornamented with a string course of qua- 
trefoils; the faces of the tower are niched 
with great taste and delicacy, and they 
crocketted with much excellence. There is a 
singular tradition connected with this tower, 
which holds much among the lower classes of 
he neighbourhood, to the effect that their 
peautiful tower was transplanted by the * old 
from the parish church of Truro, 

» which they say it originally belonged.) in a 
fit of spleen with the people of that town! It 
may be noticed, that hem body of ‘Truro church 
is much enriched th carving of a some- 
what similar character to that of Probus 
tower, whilst the tower of the former church 
is very bald and inappropriate, and the body 

Probus Church is very unworthy of its 
tower. ‘Truro Church, however, is built of a 
stone called ** Elvin,’’ which has decomposed 
greatly, and Probus tower of gramtte, as fresh 
in outline as on the day of its erection. There 
is no doubt that this tower was rebuilt about 
the period before mentioned, whilst the body 
of the church remained in its pristine state. 

Other examples are to be found of equally 
elaborate workmanship : one such is the church 
at Launceston, rudely and profusely sculp- 
tured, it is true, but mx a ing to testify the per- 
severance of the ear] For the most 
part, however, orna hee: work part takes of 
as mere plain cham- 
fers in the mullions, and little approach to 
what is termed undercutting in the mouldings 


labour as any 


nship, the 


= 


unnacies 


¢ 
t 
} 


gentleman ’ 


i) de rs. 





the simplest form 8, Si h 


» , 

of string courses and capitals, 
On approaching tl 
of the county, namely, that in the immediate 











nel ghbor irhood of the Lizard, a still more re- 
] kabl ippearance Is pre sented by the 
churches which are built of the serpentine 
I hounding there, : id f the « lific s of 
eas part w ra dull grev as t. b 

strang § ti Signt Fat ly black ehure!} 

Che pred int colour serpentit . r} 
rreen, itie-g n, but iti iterspersed vith 
small red and white veins, and the exteriors 
of churches being always moist from the mists, 


’ . “21 : ‘ 
so prevalent in Cornwall, assume a coal-black 


tone, except, of course, in the jointings of the 
masonry, where the morta ir being very wide 
and white, contrasts with the stone, and these 
churches, on a close inspection, have a striped 
zebra-looking effect. Serpentine is very brittle, 
and difficult to work without fracturing, and 
has hitherto been deemed almost less for 
t purpose ; ornamental trifles as 
curiosities are turned and J by rude 
lapidaries, established in the vicinity, and sold 
to visitors. Onacco unt of its unmanageableness 
under the tool, the pinnacles, or any portions 
of the church: i ornament or 
noulded forms, are extremely rude and shape- 
8s, degenerating into mere knobs. 
Lostwithiel Church (already mentioned as 
one of the few possessing a spire has little 


iny imp rtant 


r 
j 1 } 
8S which requir ea 


| granite in its cogstruction except the spire, the 
parts. The rest is 


quoins, and the moulded 


mortar is needed ; but it presents a substantial 
face, and seems indestructible, if one may 


judge by this church and the ancient castle of 


Restormel, close at hand, which latter had the 
honour of an inspection by her Majesty and 
her court onthe occasion of her recent visit to 
Cornwall. The spire of this church being 


| singular, a description may not be out of place. 


From the termination of the tower rises an 


octagonal lantern, each side of which is carried 


is deno- | 


up into a gable, and has a pointed opening 
divided by a centre mullion, which is crossed 
by transoms forming two squares, filled in with 
quatrefoil and circular tracery ; and above the 
pointed openings the plain faces of the gables 
have trefoil perforations ; from the bases of the 
gables springs the spire, also octangular, 
having small gabled spire lights on four of its 
faces, and the whole is terminated with a ball 
and cross of granite, like the rest of the struc- 


i ture. It is also a of remark, that the 


| and weak: in the more decorated ex 





} 
} 
i 
} 
j 





spire swell from its spring ing 
isible extent; and the re 
no means un- 


planes of the 
upwards, to a very v 
sult of this ce ty is by 
favourable. There seems to be no reason why 
spires, mentionlaihe plain broaches, should not 
follow this rule. ‘They often appear too sharp 
amples 
this is not so apparent, especially where tiers of 
apire-lightts are employed, or where th: 
are merely crocketted, as these features destr OV 
the straight lines. In every other stru tate 
partaking of aspiring lines, such as columns, 
&c., the entasis has been adopted with a view 
of rendering them less obnoxious to the feeling 
of want of strength and substance which would 
otherwise ensue. 

The spire where it leaves the lantern is 
enormously substantial, of granite at least 
18 inches thick, and apparently so continuing ; 
and in addition there isa pointed arch of rough 
masonry springing from two of its interior 
meeting a similar arch, and forming, as 
ribs for groining, but the spaces are 
not filled in, so that the interior of the spire 
can be seen beyond them. These arches occur 
at a height corresponding with the top of the 
lantern, but what their utility is in such other- 
construction is difficult to say. 
produced even had any 


ang ai eS 


sides, 
it were, 


wise massive 
There can be no tie 
been required, 
Slate, of which there are many quarries, the 
most celebrated being the Delabole quarry, 
situated in the northern part of the county, is 
the universal covering of church roofs. In 
colour it is a dull blue, which, united with the 
grey hue of the granite, produces an ensemb/: 
anything but picturesque. When the roof 
require pointing, it is generally done with 
white mortar, and that not in the neatest 
manner,—thus adding to the unsightliness. 
Some of the most spacious churches are 





those of Liskeard, St. Neot’s, Bodmin, St 
Mabyn, Lostwithiel, Lanlivery, Fowey, St. 
Austle, Probus, Truro, and Helstone. The 
common interior arrangement consists of a 


1 , , ‘ 
nave, aisles, south porch, and tower. The 





chancels are not generally indicated by a 
chancel arch, or any boundary dividing them 
from the nave, but rood-screens of ed 
wood were universal in early times, as may b 
proved by the remains existing in almost every 
— wine ax he lopr + 

church, hidden under the modern seats, oi 
cased over to form pews. ‘They were in every 
case richly painted and gil few perfect 
examples remain; there are good specimens 


still to be seen at St. Winnow, on the 

river, and at Talland. ‘The ceilings of porches 
*£ netime f. rmed by fi r rarl am 

are sometimes formed Dy fat groined ar 

of granite, and at 

work open to th 


ell 





r re 

divided from the nave f 
granite, with caps Ip- 
tured, without mouldi basit 
usually of th simple ' ng 
i from a neck moulding to catch the y 
of the low four-centered arch lain 


ithe kind known as a 





splays : and a few feet above the crown the reof, 
the ceiling commer which is very often of 


roof Springs gi ing 





| from a wooden cornice, upon which is carved 


| saint, 


; 


in repetition some invocation to the patron 
or the name of the artist, together with 
the date of the goodly work ; the carvings on 


} the bosses at the intersections of the longi- 
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tudinal and transverse ribs are generally ex- 
cellent. These roofs are ceiled in the com- 
partments formed by the ribs so as to allow 
a good projectiou for the woodwork before the 
face of the whited plaster. Where this de- 


scription of ceiling is found in preservation it | 


produces a very agreeable effect. 
the fragments of carved woodwork which 
exist, the craftsmen must have been very ex- 
— There are some admirable specimens of 
yench ends still standing in their ancient posi- 
tions at Talland, bearing witness to invention 
and skill, though dating late in the perpen- 
dicular period, and underneath the modern 
seats in Lanlivery church may be found frag- 
ments of former benches and stall ends, upon 
which are shields bearing emblems of our 
Saviour’s cross and passion. 

Of painted glass there is little to be seen ; 
the wide three and four light windows pour in 


floods of untempered light which shed upon | 
the usually whited walls, produces a cold and | 


cheerless effect. Tbe glory of the whole county 
in this respect seems to have been preserved in 
one treasure house church of St. 
Neot, near Liskeard, Ss ipposed to be of the 
date of the latter end of the fifteenth century,— 
from which, if only one window were given to 
as many churches as it could afford to bestow, 
each would be ich indes d. 


alone,—the 


There are sixteen 
rht windows in all, 


pre- 


senting a most effulgent display of ancient 
art: not a visible 
throughout the series, which consist of subjects 
from the events inthe life of Saint Neot and of 
our Saviour, with 
Old Testament. been the 
gift of some one or more pious parishioners, ag 
is evident by the ins ‘riptions they bear. 
to the following effect :—** Erected at the cost 
of the young women of St. Neot’s parish, a.p. 
1529.” Another ‘This window 
erected at the cost of the wives of the west side 
of this parish of St. Neot, a.p. 1530.” The 
styles, however, vary from early English ta 
late Perpendicular. ‘Those who take delight 
in this of decoration, will here find 
abundance to interest the m, and be repaid for 
a journey thither. ‘This secluded sanctuary 
hidden among the hills, escaped the puritani- 
cal warfare of Cromwell’s fanatics, when they 
went the round of destruction against these 
* superstitious things.” The Rey. R. G. 
(irylis, the late patron, caused the whole to be 
repaired some twenty years since, under the 
direction of Mr. Hedgland, of London. The 


particle of plain glass is 


r incidents from the 


‘h window has 





] 
giass 


species 


must be regretted cannot be 
Cornish churches. 


said of all the 
The people, celebrated at 
all times for loyalty, boast much of a copy of a 
letter from King Charles 


Ce 

1643, which is painted upon a large tablet, 
and hung upin many churches, acknowledgin 
“their zeal for the defence of his parsam, Wa 
the just right of the crown, &c.” 

While upon the subject of painted glass, it 
may be mentioned as a gratifying instance of 
its employment to perpetuate the memory of 
the departed, that a window has lately been 
put up in Lostwithiel Church, in Williment’s 
style, representing Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, each figure occupying one of the 
lights, and other windows in the same church, 
though not of such good character as that 
described, have been placed there by the pre- 
sent vicar, the Rev. John Bower. 
of decorative memorial were more generally 


best 


adopted, how many churches would be im- | 


proved ! 

In monuments and 
remarkably deficient ; of the 
have come under the writer’s 
Lostwithiel possesses one to Sir Tristam Cur- 
teys, a small full-length effigy of an armed 
knight, apparently of the time of Edward IIL, 
without any inscription. 
also two or three, not of remarkable character, 
and there is one of about Elizabeth’s time in 
Ruan Minor Church, in good preservation, 
representing James Erissy, and Margaret his 
wife, kneeling vis-a-vis. ‘The usual memorials 
are incised slabs of slate, and stone occasion- 
ally, but most frequently the former, from its 

reater abundance. These slabs are exceed- 
ingly well cut, and have worn perhaps as well 
as brass would have done. 
date; one of stone, in Lanlivery Church, to 
the memory of Walter Kendall, who died in 


brasses the county is 
1 af 
latter, but few 


observation. 


Judging by | 


One ig | 


I., dated from his | 
amp, at Sudeley Castle, the 10th September, | 


If this sort 


Fowey Church has 


Some are of early 


| 1547, has a Latin inscription, and cross en- 


| graved, which is as plain and legible as when 
| first executed, though three centuries have 
| elapsed ; the size of the stone is 6 feet by 2 feet 
6 inches. Many elaborate Elizabethan altar- 
| tombs, with effigies in high relief, are com- 
posed of slate; one may be seen at the east 
|end of Talland Church, in memory of one 
| John Bevyll. The common tombstones are 
also of slate of great thickness 
It is to be regretted that the churches, for 


aspect, though there are happy exceptions, 
where means have been taken to prevent the 
damp, which arises from an accumulation of 
earth against the walls on the outside, from 
penetrating through the wide mortar joints, 
rendering the walls on the inside green and 





slimy. The exhalations borne from the sea 
from one side to the other of the narrow | 
peninsula make the atmosphere almost al- 


ways humid, and from want of proper ven- 
tilation, the churches in some districts are 


generally in a profuse perspiration, rendering | 


them unwholesome and cheerless. Of late 
years some zealous people have done much in 
the way of restoring their churches to their 


pristine beauty, by causing the whitewash of | 
ages to be picked from the moorstone columns | 


and arches—a labour, I am informed, which 

required some perseverance, so thickly had it 

been laid on by their predecessors. On the 
outside, neither the hand of man, nor the 
relentless fingers of time have been permitted 
, to make much impression upon these “ eternal 
| walls,” and, notwithstanding what has been 
said deprecatory of neglect, there is much that 
| is worthy of admiration about a Cornish 
church standing in its massive grandeur, built 
| of the oldest geological formation (as far as 
we know), whose rugged texture and almost 
adamantine nature render its employment for 
the purposes of mana laborious work. Unlike 
| the freestones in every respect, the saw cannot 
touch its erystalline composition, so that, what 
that implement effects so easily for them 
| can be effected in the case of granite only by 
yatient and careful picking with a hammer. 
It may be well said of those that raised these 
structures, that 
perishable home, who thus could build,” and 


they were seeking to show forth, and had 
before their minds that House, “not made 
with hands,”’ and which they hoped, by their 
H.H. 


builder and maker is God.”’ 





THE OPERATIVES ABROAD. 


Tey are, indeed, very much abroad ; and 


the right road. In Prussia the labour ques- 
tion gives great uneasiness : 
men are maintained daily. A new Minister of 
Industry and Public Works has been ap- 
pointed, whose duty will be to attend to the 
organization of labour.——According to the 
Morning Herald, a body of the workmen em- 
ployed at Cologne Cathedral marched in pro- 
cession through the streets to the house of the 
architect, and demanded that the workmen 
who were not inhabitants of Cologne should 
be dismissed. The architect pointed out to 
| them that the money employed in the erection 





| of Germany, and that it would be unfair to the 
donors not to give employment to all who 
'came. The men were satisfied with this ex- 
planation.——In Mayence they dictate who 
shall, and shall not, be employed. 
windows in a house occ 

named Lothori, who 
of operatives, 
not employ a certain set of men.——T hrough- 
out Germany the dismissal of operatives 
} 


upied by an architect, 
employs several hundreds 


were broken, because he would 


by the insecurity which prevails, is going 
on to an enormous extent.- In Paris 
the question is more involved than ever. 
We read in the — ‘It is believed 
| that the ateliers of the national workmen will 
| amount to 75,000 individuals before the end 


of the month of April; 





Presse 


| 1f. 50c. per day, they will cause an expense of 
112,500f. per day, or 3,375,000f. per month. 
| It appears that M. Louis Blane and M. Emilie 
| Thomas have themselves allowed that it will 


4,000 unemployed | 


the most part, wear a desolate and neglected | 


i teenpence 


be impossible for the State to continue such 
expenses, unless the works undertaken he 
really useful and profitable. Vast workshops, 
for all kinds of trades, are to be immediately 
organised.”"———The Birmingham Journal of 
last week, speaking of the abolition of middle- 
men, says—‘ In Paris and its vicinity, there 
iS a great amount of domestic manufactures— 
artificial flowers, millinery, marquetterie, &e., 
&c. Each person pursues one of these trades 
in his or her apartment; having no shop or 
warehouse, the produce cannot be brought 
into direct contact with the consumer ; it would 
be the work of one day to dispose of the pro- 
ductions of the preceding. Suppose fifty per- 
sons so engaged in production, it would be a 
loss of fifty days’ work every time that a sale 
was effected. The entrepreneur who knew the 
domiciles of all these workmen, went round 
and purchased the articles as produced, and 
conveyed them to the customers. The high- 
est calculation we have ever seen, gives the 
daily profits of an enterpreneur as equal to five 
days’ wages of a workman. But take it at 
ten: the enterpreneur takes the value of ten 
days’ wages from the fifty producers, but he 
gives them the opportunity of earning forty 
days’ wages in return; and yet there are 
men who tell us that the existence of entre- 
preneurs was a grievous injury to workmen.” 
——The Charirari, commenting on M. Louis 
Blanc’s statement, that “‘ the moment when 
all French workmen should receive an equal 
retribution for their labours, he would himself 
accept the maximum proposed—five francs 
per day—and would not ask for a centime 

‘Nor I neither, although [ am 
no communist; nay, more, if we be all limited 
to sixteenpence per day, | will accept my six- 
murmur, and I shail 
pledge myself not to spend the whole of it. 
If it be necessary | shall even eat brown bread 
and black radishes, in order that I save my 
fivepence per day, until I shall have amassed 
a couple of pounds, which will enable me to 
take a place in whatever diligence may exist at 


more, Says, 


without a 


| that date, and fly to another country, in which, 


“they dreamed not of a} 


that they thought only of Him whose glory | 


; _ the | zeal and piety, to inherit—that House, “ whose | 
church altogether is well cared for, which it | 


in earning my sixteenpence a day, I shall 
enjoy liberty.” And, in saying this, the 
Charivari what is an inevitable 
consequence 


points out 





COMPETITION DESIGNS FOR ENLARG- 
ING THE WORKHOUSE OF ST. 
PANCRAS PARISH. 


THE instructions required a new infirmary 


| for the reception of 120 males, forming part of 
| a building which was further to accommodate 
| 600 adult males, with dining-hall for about 


our earnest hope is, that they may speedily find | 


800, and cooking apparatus for the whole 
establishment, &c. 
Fourteen sets of drawings were sent in, dis- 


| tinguished by various mottoes or marks, and 


of the cathedral was contributed from all parts | 


All the | 


these were all referred to the surveyor to pre- 
pare a tabular abstract of several important 
particulars in regard to quantities, conveniences, 
expenditure, &c.; the result of which is rather 
curious, viz :— 
Sq. feet Sq. feet 
The area to be covered by 
buildings ranges from... . 
The cubical contents of build- 
IBS 2c ccccseces eeeeece 558,403 ,, 1,606,882 
The estimate of total cost .. £8,500 ,, £13,678 
Giving the rate per foot cube 2d.3-Sths,, 4d. 


13,012 to 106,493 


Ft In F In. 

Space for each bed in the in- 
ee ee eres 4 (0,, 51 0 
Ditto in main building...... i. 45, 16 1i 
Area of the dining-hall 2790 O 7.000 O 
Space for each person in ditto a 8 8 9 


According to our informant, the plans under- 


| went a long and careful examination by a large 


by manufacturers, whose trade is stopped | 


and, at the rate of | 


committee of vestrymen, who at length deter- 
mined unanimously in favour of the design of 
Messrs. Allom and Crosse, whose estimate was 
9, 5002. 

A premium of $61. was offered in the event 
of the successful architect not being employed 
to carry the building into effect, a point whieh 
is not yet determined. 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE Economy OF THE 
Pusiic Heatts. By George Lioyvo, M.D. 
Renshaw, Strand. 1343. (Pamphilet.)—This is a 


| clear and comprehensive summary ot the various 


sanitarial topics which now engage the public 
} 
mind. 
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TOWER OF 


TITCHMARSH CHURCH, NORTHAMP- 
TONSHIRE. 

Wiru reference to a notice of some of the 
Northamptonshire churches, which appeared 
in our pages, a correspondent pointed attention 
to the church in the parish of Titchmarsh, as 
possessing a tower of considerable beauty. In 
consequence of this, Professor Donaldson was 
kind enough to forward to us a large drawing 
of the latter, made by himself for the purposes 


TITCHMARSH CHURCH, 
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~ — —— 


of his lectures at the University, and from this 
the annexed engraving has been made. 
The tower stands at the west end of the 


church, and is a good specimen of perpendicular 


work, belonging to the fifteenth century. There 
is, apparently, a staircase within the tower, on 
the south side, and the principal window is 


unceremoniously pushed on one side to give 
room for it. The string courses and the termi- | 


nation of the tower are exceedingly elegant. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 








an 





The church is dedicated to the Holy Trinity 


_and consists of nave with north and south 
| aisles, chancel with chapel on the north side, 


and a north transept. The dimensions may 
be stated as,—nave, including aisles, 52 feet wide 
and 50 feet long (east to west); chancel 44 feet 
long and 19 feet wide. Itis memorable as the 
resting-place of immortal John Dryden, the 
poet, to whom there is a monument in the 
chapel. The parish is very small, 
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OPEN TIMBER ROOFS. 


ANNEXED we give two examples of ancient 
timber roofs, cheap, simple, and applicable. 
Fig. 1 is from the nave of Brooke Church 
(St. Peter’s), seven miles south-east from Nor- 
wich : it belongs, as our readers will see, to the 
Perpendicular period. 

Fig. 2 shews part of the aisle roof in the 
nave of All Saints Church, East Winch, five 
miles south-east from Lynn, Norfolk. 





THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER COLOURS. 





THe members of this society, well aware 
of the loss they have sustained by the desertion 
of four of their principal co-adjutors, have 
exerted themselves, and with so happy a result, 
that the absence of these artists is hardly per- 
ceptible. Indeed, regarded as a whole, the 
exhibition equals, if not surpasses, any preced- 
ing one. This is saying a great deal, when the 
perfection that was attained by Messrs. Duncan, 
Topham, and Dodgson, in their several de- 
partments, is taken into consideration. 

There is a charm about water-colour draw- 
ings that is better appreciated by the mass 
than those performances that are aided by its 


more generous rival—oil. One proof of this 
is found in the fact, that upwards of 600/. | 


worth of drawings were sold here on the day 
of the private view. 

The first pictures, from their merit, are those 
contributed by Messrs. Wehnert and Haghe. 
Never was there anything finer than parts of 
the first gentleman’s “ Murillo discovering his 
mulatto slave, Sebastian Gomez, at work ” 
(127). The earnestness with which he seems 
to pursue his labour of love is admirable; the 
colour and effect (lamplight) of the whole is 
beautiful, and for trath of texture (take for 
instance the chalk drawings scattered on the 
floor, and in fact any part of the picture), this 
certainly is the chef d’euvre of the artist. _ 

Another, “A Light Burthen” (332), isa 
pleasing performance. The female figure is 


beautifully drawn; the male figure is not so| 


satisfactory, as it wants drawing and strength 
about the arms and legs. 


320. “‘ Michaelangelo attending on his Sick | 
“ And ye shall Walk in Silk Attire,” beautifully 


Servant, Urbino,” is one of Mr. Haghe’s most 





Fig..—NAVE ROOF, BROOKE CHURCH, NORFOLK 


OPEN TIMBER ROOFS. 


| powerfully-conceived and executed pictures, 


combining the force of oil with the delicacy of 


water: a certain solemn neutrality of colour | 
that this artist is fond of, assists materially in | 
| and excites a wish that the fair painter’s name 


giving grandeur to such subjects. The mingled 


pain and affection with which the servant re- | 
gards his master is exquisitely rendered. It is | 


in truth a most covetable picture. 
A wonderful work for chiaro-scuro is (73) 


“ Capuchin Monks at Matins.” The manage- | 


ment of the light on the heads of the monks 
(whose diversity of character is astonishing), 
and the tone that pervades the whole, are worthy 
of Rembrandt in his best days. 

236. “ Chaffoir in the Town-hall, Mons.’ 
An exquisite interior, by the same, calls for 
and repays careful attention. 

Mr. Warren contributes one of his usual 
desert scenes, “ The Return of Pilgrims from 
Mecca” (99), abounding in beautiful incident 
and nicely executed passages ; the only fault 
is some want of connection and point whereon to 
concentrate interest. “The Seven Ages of 
Woman” (393), by the same artist, is even pre- 
ferableto it. In elaborate execution and purity 
of colour, it reminds one forcibly of illumina- 
tions of an old MS. ; some of the compartments 
are particularly sweet,—infancy, presentation, 


, 


| for instance,—while others are powerful, ap- 


proaching the grand, such as the matron and old 
age. The bordering is somewhat tooostentatious, 
as it interferes materially with the picture, and 
causes delicacy to appear weakness. 

Mr. Corbould exhibits several specimens of 
doubly-refined nature. This gentleman’s no- 


| tions of female beauty are almost too ele- 


gant; his rustics smell! of fashionable scents, 
wear crinoline, wash in rose-water, and have 
never seen the sun. Nevertheless, few can 
draw with so much precision and knowledge of 
graceful lines, even if carried towards pedantry. 
The chasteness and simplicity exemplified in 
(11) “The Lily of the Valley ” and its pendant 


| (342) “ The Water-lily,” will sufficiently excuse 


any minor failings. ‘The female figure in his 
picture of “ Julian Peveril taking leave of his 
Hostess ” is exquisitely drawn.” Two nice 
little companion pictures by this artist will 
repay examination, “Just Wait” (211) and 
“Over Weight ” (183). 

Miss SS, Setchel, whose “ Momentous 
Question ” excited no little furore two or three 


| years back, has produced a picture that amply 


sustains her well-earned reputation, illustrating | : 
| disagreeable to the eye: (156) “The Reiver’s 











rendered, the colours powerful and pure: a 
little more finish about the girl’s head 
would improve it. It certainly is one of the 
most powerful contributions to the exhibition, 


were, not better known, but appended to many 
other performances. 

Mr. Vacher, who has evidently spent much 
time, and not fruitlessly, in the sunny south, 
condenses a number of elaborate sketches, and 
produces a large drawing of “‘ Venice,” under 
the effect of morning, noon, and evening. 
Great praise is due to the industry and perse- 
verance obvious in this performance, admirable 
for its truth. More force and less confusion 
in the centre compartment would much en- 
hance the effect of the picture. Several smaller 
drawings, by the same clever artist, are highly 
commendable for truth and definition of 
detail. 

Twonice drawings by Mr. H. P. Riviere, “ Arch 
of Drusus” (79), and “A View of St. Peter’s, 
Rome” (101), clearly denote, that devoting 
himself to this style would bring him into fa- 
vourable reputation sooner than his “ Two 
Marys at the Sepulchre” (253), however great 
the improvement may be upon any of his pre- 
ceding embodiments of Scriptural subjects. 

(110), from “ ‘The Rape of the Lock,” a very 
nice drawing, by Mr. Charles Weigall, nice in 
colour. Refinement about the female figures, 
especially about the head and hands of the prin- 
cipal, would improve this, nevertheless great 
improvement on anything yet exhibited by 
this gentleman. 

Miss Egerton’s ambitious attempt deserves 
commendation, (329) “ Vivia perpetua,”’ (276 
“Madonna Laura” is a nice impersonation of 
Petrarch’s divinity. 

Mr. Davidson is undoubtedly a great acqui- 
sition; some of his contributions are quite 
beautiful; the freshness of his foliage is par- 
ticularly refreshing. “A Country Village” 

120), “ Earlswood Common” (132), and several 
sketches from nature, are very fine. 

Mr. Absolon has not come out quite so 
forcibly as usual ; his large picture (305), from 
Tristram Shandy, is weak, compared to former 
performances, but, nevertheless, poesesses 
great merit. 

Another addition and acquisition is Mr. 


| Carrick, some of his productions promising even 


better things than they shew; a certain slatiness 


| pervades the whole of his pictures, which is 
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Rest,”’ (85) “ The 
several fine points about them. 
“ Leah” ‘187 and “ Rachael’? (206), are 
two nice drawings by Messrs. F. Corbaux. 
4 Praver forthe Absent” (240), W. Lee, i 


year § con- 





al s improvement upon last 

tributions; timidity is the cause of a disagree- 
hile softness in this drawing; a certain desire 
to finish highly deters this artist from doing 


better things. 

m5, criticise every picture that deserved 
> would be tobegin from the beginning and 

go to o the end, as there are no de: idedly bad pic 

tures amongst the collection. We must con- 

7 


nt ourselves with saving that the additions | ! 
the mantelpiece, are some speci 


are a quistions to ths society, and that Ma- 


plestone, Callow, Howse, the incomparable Mrs. | 
Mary Ms irgetts, F. Rochard, Collingwood, | 
Lindsay, Fahey, Penley, Telbin, Mole (whose | 
productions remind one of Collings), Miss | 
Steers, Campion, MceKewan, D’Egville, &c., 


tain their reputation by what they here 





ONS OF THE CHURCH 


LANDAFF CROS> 


AN Sir Walter Jam Bart. V.P 
? i r 

Mr. R. VW ims Pe the fo ng commu- 

i ition f Dr. Conybeare on ie Landaff 
Cross Phe older parts of the Landaff Cross, 
\ ts lower bh, and the work forming the 
nto h it is insembed, are from thi 
indstone grits of the neighbouring il-field 
and may have be mh quart ed from the mountain 
called the Gorth, within four miles. ‘The 
materials with which it was restored about 
fourteen years ago by the Re v. James Evans, 
z., the upper arms of the cross and the steps 
at its base, are from the same rocks. Thess 
grits being inte rmingled with dark coaly parti- 
cles, give a dusky and somewhat greenish hue 
to the mass. ‘The greenstone, so called by 


geologists, is a peculiar and very different rock, 
consisting of horneblende (a dark mineral) and 
felspar, but the intermixture of dark and pale 
grains causes the colour in both instances. [| 


do not think it nage: able that the medieval 
monks woul vi have availed themselves of a 
Druicdical sto bog the base of their cross; th y 


would ‘ether | have repudiated it as magical and 
abominable 
Druidical m 
are uniformly composed of the 
immediate neighbeurhood; ¢.g., at Dyffiign 
Golych (the Vale of Worship), in the parish of 
St. Nicholas, six miles from Cardiff, on the 
Swansea-road, are two fine cromlechs, com- 
posed of the magnesian conglomerate lime- 
ie ch forms the prevailing substratum 
The great circles of trilithons, 
are likewise compose lof masses 
ed sand, from the sand above 
h are scattered in many places 
Salisbury Downs 
aroun 1, and eall a” Gre y We: ithers ”’ by the 
‘the neighbourhood. 
Mr. E. B. Price then read a paper ‘* On 
itiqnities found in Bath,” 


muments in this part of Wales 
stone of the 


stone, wht 
} 
ciose und. 


at Stone 





of conglon 
the chalk, w 





over the surface of the 


some Roman At 


portion of which we give in full elsewhere. 

Upon the suggestion of the chairman it was 
resolved, “ That Mr. Price be requester d - ) put 
himself into communieation with Mr. James 
Wilson, a corresponding member of the 
society, resident in the city of L. ith, an I re- 
quest him to inform the next meeting whether 
there be any possibility of rescuing the anlies- 
tion of Roman and other antiquities in the 
museum of that city from the state of apparent 
neglect into which they have fallen.” 


Mr. Stothard directed the attention of th 
meeting to excavations commenced in Septe 


ber last near St. Alban’s, which had 
} 
| 


ul 


prougiut 


to light the foundations of a Roman theatre, 
which he considered, as far as they had been 
laid open, one of the most interesting dis- 


overies of the present day. Mr. Stothard ex- 
drawings and sections of it, and 
‘xplained them to the meeting, and referred to 
he various measurements which he had taken. 








Tar Potyrecunic Iwsrirvrion was re- 


ypened for private view (to many hundreds of | 
persons) on Wednesday evening, and all the | 
new theatre, | 

hy a4 . i 
descril soil by us, were brought into 


resources of the very admirable 
recently 
operation. 


Wounded Cateran,”’ have | 


| occupancy of Bath, such as coins, 


THE BATH MUSEUM OF ANTIQUITIES. 


} 
} 


Wiru respect to Roman antiquities, per- 
haps few cities in England could have produced | a good beginning, in spite of many difficulties 


a finer collection than Bath, if its citizens cared 


shout such 1 atters ; but, judging from a re- 
‘ent visit to ao lace, Bath a intiquaries appear 
to be but very fe w and agony to find out. 
The museum attached to the Literary In- 


stitution, albeit rich in its “library and its 


| 
i 


collection of natural history and geology, be- | 


tra ys much apathy in respect to its antiquarian 
department. One small room is devoted to 


the remains of an immense temple, discovered | 


In ie room, on 
mens of Roman 


nearly a century ago. 


pottery, lamps, and articles in bronze, while | 


| the hall, or rather the passage, entered from 


the street, is occupied with some of the many 
interesting sepulchral monuments which were 
discovered many years ago in digging in the 
city. Several other equally interesting Roman 
sculptures and tablets would have been unseen 


| by me, had I not hazarded the conjecture that 
i there must be 


something beyond what I had 


seen. It ultimately turned out that some | 


things were kept below, 
and difficult to get at 
be perfectly true. I may remark, that the 
exhibition of the museum is the departnens 
of the porter, and if he happens to be out upon 
the business of the institution during the time 
the museum is open—say from ten to four- 
the visitor may experience much dis 
ment and waste of time. 

After some few difficulties had been sur- 
mounted, I was led down into what, I presume, 
was intended by the architect for a back 
kitchen. Here eve rything betraye la state cf 
the most admired disorder. There were several 
Roman sepulchral stones let into the wall 
one of them pac ularly curious, and I am 
doubtful if published), fragments of sculpture, 
plaster casts, heaps of books, manuscripts, 
canvas screens, bills of parcels, encaustic tiles, 
fragments of Roman amphore, mortaria, tesse- 
lated pavement, Samian ware, and I know not 
what else, nearly filled the room, forming the 
ost chaotic, indescribable confusion, and 
rendering it an enterprise of some daring, as 
well to create a footpath as to attempt any- 


but were very dirty 


thing like a seriatim examination. The most | 


interesting object to me was the sculpture 
alluded to, and of which I could only obtain 
a glimpse, it being almost concealed by sundry 


the contingency of a broken head. 

Being single-handed (for my guide, after de- 
positing me in the subterraneous museum, 
had left me alone in my glory), | employed 


r 
s 
y 

* 


myself in turning out and examining two | 


boxes of Roman pottery, which I understood 
had probably not been disturbed for fifteen 
years. Verily, the state I 


favoured the assertion. So with a large 


collectic mm, of the most curious encaustic church } 
iles | ever saw, and which I drew seriatim 


fro n a dark and dirty corner, almost concealed 
by a ponderous cast of the gigantic head and 
shoulders of a Jupiter or Hercules, 


ness at the surrounding chaos. 
tiles are probably from the Abbey church, but | 
I believe nobody k am alia sure 
nobody cares. In justice to the Literary In- 
stitution, I must state, that the large and 
valuable collection together with 


the papers and some 


eT ‘ } 
nows, ana ] 


; . 
of books, 


niture, which lie commingled together all over 
the room, belong not to that body, but to some 
gentleman who has had leave and license to de- 
posit them there—for what period I know not 
—but, from the state they are in, it is only 
a fair inference to suppose they are deemed, 


ippoint- 


found them in! 


which | 
} + eo} . } i 
leaned against the wall as if in utter hopeless- 

These e ar ious } 


articles of domestic fur- | 


-a statement I found to | 


| ’ 
short of the 


like everything else in the room, mere lumber. | 


My exertions to find a Bath antiquary were at 
length crowned with success. 
person of Mr. Harris, one who was in posses- 
sion of numerous relics, collected by himself 
and his father, all illustrative of the Roman 
fibule, 
armlets, lachrys natories, Roman pottery, &c., 
&c., all of which were freely and courteously 
exhibited to me. E. B. Price. 





CoMPETITION.— 
been advertised for an hospital for small-pox and 
vaccination : premiums, 150/, 100/., and 501. 


1 found, in the | 


THE FREE EXHIBITION OF MODERN 
ART. 
Tue members of this association have made 


incident to new organizations, as the public will 
be ab} le to see on Mo mday. The private view 
oceurred too late in the week for us to do 
more than glance round the room without s 
catalogue, and mention hastily some few of 
the pictures, reserving our remarks on the 
undertaking for some future opportunity. 

Amongst the contributions, Mr. Corbould’s 
last Westminster-hall picture holds a promi- 
nent situation. The more we see of this, the 
greater is our surprise that he was not amongst 
the successful competitors: the power shewn 
over the material is wonderful, for one so un- 
used to it. 

Mr. Ford Maddox Brown, of cartoon cele- 
brity, has employed his time and talents with 
a happy result, and has produced a picture of 
“Wich f reading the Bible,’ which exhi- 
bits much thought with considerable aeademi- 
eal perfection : great taste is apparent in the 
costume, and some of the episodes are charm- 
ing; for instance—the mother, with the sleeping 
chi ld 3 her lap. The style is singular, but 
as a whole, of extra- 


agret bh ; the picture, 





ordinary excellence. 

Mr. Nieman has progressed decidedly since 
st before the public: were it not for a dis- 
reeable preponderance of positive green, his 
be pronounced capital. 

- S. Lauder contributes four or five 
pictur s,as good, if not better than any we 
remember by him. “Sir Walter Scott visit- 
ing Shakspeare’s Tomb” is excellent in colour ; 
the landscape, seen through the window, is 
well painted. A kneeling female figure, with 








er arms, is likewise charming in 

“ol feelin Some heads, the size of 

life, ha qualities not often surpassed in a 
modern exhibition. 

\ Scene from the Tempest,” by the brother 


Lauder, exceeds the generality of his perform- 
ances. 
Mr. and Mrs. Maclan contribute some ald 
friends, but not the less admirable from ac- 
quaintance. We wish for time to say more. 
Mr. Dicksee’s “ Sophia Weston” is a deli- 
cate bit of genre painting, agreeable in style 
and texture. A clever head of Touchstone 
alls for notice also.—Mr. Oliver contributes 


some charming continental transcripts, fresh 


ng 
‘and crisp.—The home scenery of the Messrs. 
heavy screens and framework, the removal of | l 
which seemed a work of impossibility without | 


Williams and Percy are always welcome, 
Some beautiful bits by the latter do not fall 

f highest walk. The animal paint- 
ing of Mr. A. Corbould shows power of execu- 
tion; and a small portrait of a gentleman is a 
sufficient guarantee that his talents are not 
confined to that particular branch. Mr. Pas- 
more shows favourably also in some produc- 
tions of the former class. 

Mr. Hulme, well known by some of the first 
and finest specimens of stumy ) lithography and 
drawings on wood, exhibits a large landscape, 
remarkably broad < Boe forcible iu colour; two 
smaller productions also set forth his know- 
ledge of light an: t shade to great advantage.— 
Mr. Wingfield contributes a number of his 
Hampton Court and garden subjects, more or 





less meritorious. Mr. Buss, Mrs. Robertson, 
Middleton, Aglio, sen., Scott, Blakely, Chris- 


tie, Elliot, with many others, exhibit. 

A picture by Mr. Dukes, from the “ Gentle 
Shepherd,” is the best — he has yet 
painted, nicely subdued, yet full of colour and 
effect. The pearly tints about the flesh, and 
a chasteness of tone, generally, deserve praise. 
The contributions of Mr. Rayner, who is 
well known from his water-colour drawings, 

exhibit power and freedom of ¢ execution. 

Amongst the water-colours is Mr. E. Cer- 
bould’s * Ancient Britons Watching the De- 
parture of the Last Roman Legion,” and some 
studies of “ Savoyard Boys,” well executed by 
Miss Rayner. 

A large carto: mn, with some smaller ones, by 
Mr. J. Z. Bell, deserves examination. 





Tue Art-Unron or Lonpon.—The an- 
nual meeting of the subscribers, to receive 


ithe report and distribute the amount sub- 
| scribed, will be held in Drury-lane Theatre, 
fon Tuesday next, 
Plans and estimates have | 
lreport in full, and a 


when the Duke of Cam- 
bridge will take the chair. We shall give the 
list of al? the prize- 
holders. 
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WORKS IN CHESTER CATHEDRAL. 

A CORRESPONDENT, writing from Chester 
on the works which have been going on for 
some time past in the cathedral, says the choir 
has been restored and rearranged ; the ceiling, 
which had never been finished, has been 
groined ; the old sittings have been replaced 
with substantial oak fittings, with solid bench 
ends ; the unsightly galleries which disfigured 
the choir have all been swept away ; the floors 
have been relaid, partly with black and white 
marble, and partly with slate and opto 
wood stone. The floor round the altar has 
also been laid with slate and Hopton stone, in the 
form of a Maltese cross. There has also been 
added an altar rail of oak; and a new stone 
screen (the gift of the Rev. W. P. Hamilton 
has been placed between the altar and St 
Mary’ 8 C hay pel. Th bl 


1e old communion table of 
oak still is although not in kee 


be 

reyes 

with the other work, it is still a good exampk 
of the period of James ; th panel ng of the old 


pulpit has also been converted into framing 
to seat-fronts in St. Mary’s Chapel. The 
bishop’s throne, which was so mutilated that 
it was difficult to decide what it had been 
originally 
the Rev. Canon Slade. 

The pulpit, the gift of Siz 
ker, of Chester, wa 
Hussey. It is in t 
stands, entirely 
side of the choir. 
from the and is octagonal in 
the shaft which supports it is panel 


has | bet n restored at the expense of 


Edward S. W 
- } Re 
designed by Mr. R. ¢ 
| 7 

1e decorate 4 styie, and 
deta hed, up 

P } Steak Gay Boel 
It stands about 22 feet 


hn the 


} ‘ 
hoor, 





tracery, and has buttresses at the angles, ter- 
. ¢ ' ee + : " 
minating with crocketed canopies. ‘The body 
ol the | pulpit is also paneled ; over the pane ls 
are canopies with crockets, behind which the 


spandrels are filled with diaper flowers, so 
managed as to give a 
shade. <A carved stone canopy, ‘we. 
forward, surm 
good effect, with its 
and buttresses, terminating with crockete 
pinnacles. The spire which terminates it is 
pierced and wrought into tracery, with crockets 
on the angles, and a finial so cut as to obtain 
very strong light and shade. The 
from the back ; 


“ot 
Varicty Of 





ounts the pulpit, ar 


rich arch mouiding 


entrance is 
the ceiling is groined, the 





ribs and bosses gut : contrastil g with the 
Painswick stoue of which it is built. 

The masonry was executed by Mr. Haswel 
of Chester; the carving by Mr. Henry Frith, 
of Birmingham. The restorations will proceed 
as funds become available. 

NOTES IN THE PROVINCES 

THE foundation stone of the district church 

of St. Mark, Wolverhampton, was laid on 


Tuesday week. It is to be built in the Early 
English style, 


1.200 sittings, one-hail and more iree. i he 


with a tower and spire, ani 


architect is Mr. Orford, and the cost will be 
41,6001, besides 900/. for fence walls, ‘hie 
tect’s commission, lighting and warming, ‘re- 
pair fund, &c Fhe foundation stone of 


es ips Church, Yardly, Worcestershire, was 





on Friday Week : Perk ns, th irchi- 
li is ; to | built « ton 

tarly English style, w I and { 
and sittings for neariy 400 \ for a 
Corn Exchange, in Angel-street, Worcest 
has been purchased, and plans and mates 
are in course of preparatio if | 
scheme S in the fek i th iH 
Journal reminds the promoters of both schemes 
gently, of the risk of the one object falling to 
the ground between the “‘ two stools.” 
The Portledgé Reservoir, at Chew M gna, for 


the Bristol Water-works, is about to be begun, 
tenders for its ] 
for. In a case of arbitration regarding 
value of 
sary, for whi 
4,000/., the directors 04., and 
1.0271. 15s.—The Roman 


formation havin tp 





some 


the arbiter gave 
Catholic Chapel, in 
ton,—-an immense pile of 
unfinished and ruinous-looking state has for 
more than twelve years rend red it an 
eye-sore—is now like ly to be : 


building, whose 


a fashion. The roofing-in is finish. d, and the 
workmen are glazing, &c. The state of the 


funds will not allow 
being added to the 


ee | 


columns erected for it are not to be removed. | 
The chief ornament of the building will be a 
stained window. 
convent and school-house are to be erected,— 


| the former as a residence for the Sisters of 


Meridian-place, Clif- | 


i magnificent work never was so well lighted as it is 


of the intended portico j 
edifice at present, but the | 


Penance, and the latter as an asylum for Roman 


Catholic orphans.——In St. John’s Chapel, 
Bridgewater, the issue of some smoke lately, 


led to the timely discovery that the flue of the 
heating appé a Sei recently 
fire,—a timber 


On the site adjoining, ai} 


erected, was on} 
Ww all-plate e, inadverte ntly left | 


unprotected, having been ignited ——A new | 


parochial cemetery, of about 27 acres, is about 
to be laid out at Liverpool ; anda chapel, &c., 


erected, from the designs of Mr. J. Picton. 





GAS BURNERS 
To the Commissioners of Sewers for the Cily of 


GENTLEMEN,—Allow me to express my thanks 
to the chairman and the other gentlemen who formed 
the deputation from your body, who favoured me 
with their company here on Saturday evening, to 
witness the experiments on my patents, for the 


t tion of gas. 
The gas used was that s ipplhic d to this district by 
the Chartered Gas Company, from their Westmin- 
ter station, purified on these _ remises by my patent 


process, by means of which the 


sanitary and econom 





sul phur and ammo- 
nia compounds are retained in the purifier, the con- 
hich are tothe health 


sequences of w , great advantage 


of the consumer, the preservation of his property, 
and economy in the cost of the illumination. 
he order in which the experiments were made on 


Saturday evening was as follows 


The two experimental meters were first tested by 
causing all the gas for o ourner to pass through 
beth meters, and the registration of each meter 
thereby proved to be the sar 





re ‘ ) ‘ 

The photometers us 1 were, Dr. Ritchie’s and 
Dr. Lyon Playfair’s, the latter varied by me from 
the original, but which alteration Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair has authorised me to say he considers an im- 
provement, rendering th instrument more accu- 
rately susceptible. 

By desire whole of the 
experime nts were performed with one quantity of 
gas per hour, viz. four feet and two-tenths through 
each burner. 

The distance from one burner to thé other was 
18 feet 10 inches. The first experiment then pro- 


of your deputation, the 














ceeded, and the photometers having been adjusted, 
the distances were measured off and found to be— 
From the batswing to the | From the neter t 
nhot + —“f 7 ' , ft 
bell g S red - ‘e 925 
The second experiment was made by changing 
tt pur rs, and en | g that t same quan- 
tity of gas, viz. 4 feet tw tenths per hour was 
being consumed by ¢ h burner, as in the first ex- 
ent: the phot ter having been again ad- 
insted, th 5 - neasured o ind found 
‘ t to 
nhot I ft 
> s S 4 14,490 
| facts d ite t! f , excess of 
z - - 
5 
‘3 
i 
So tha t Tt nts gave my 
burn antag 74 1 of 
light from the ear anantit ‘ 2 en smed + nder 
pre sely th ame ¢ stances by th } ifawing. 
The observation ide by your surveyor, Mr. 
Hi ard, and also by Deputy Hayward, during th 
ex perime! ver t, and inded on 
them, | . t of exper nts which 
I think will j ‘ i further public 
ici tare 
The sanit ry ad i $ t ts are amy 
nd. of 1 e impor , p nia it 
the iatter is an ant er At the General 
P at att fo} ‘ } g tl 5th in ant 
the decrees r the corres iding quar ter of last 
year (although y plan t not nearly in fall 
operation yet}, was 442°190 cubic feet, and addi- 
tional offices lighted this 5 that were not in ex- 
istence last year 
At the Thames Tunnel, where 97 of my burners 
ire in use, the decr f gas on the correspon ung 
quarter of last y¥« . that is, from the 25th of 
December to the 25th March, was 207,395 cubic 


reports will inform you, that that 


10w, and the sanitary consequences of the improved 
the atmosphere mach 


more clear and healthy than in anv period of its 





combustion have ret 


4 history. * . * 


I have the honc 

April 17th. 

P.S. After I had written the preceding letter last 
evening, I found that the arrangements I had 


gentlemen, yours, &c., 
Joun Lestre. 


yur to be, 


| centre between the two lights. 


Parsee were PETE pe 1 com- 
| menced the series of experiments I have alluded to. 
My arrangements were as follows :—I had caused 
two large sheets of thick pasteboard to be bent into 
a semicircular form, blackened all over with lamp- 
black and glue; with these each burner was isolated 
from any influence, except the same blackened ma- 
terial. The two meters were then examined, to the 
most accurate registration. A batswing burner 
was then put on each meter, and each made to con- 
sume the same quantity of gas. The photometers 
were then adjusted, and the distances were measured 
off, and found to be 9 feet Sinches, exactly the 
I believe this to be 
the most accurate standard that has yet been 
obtained. One batswing burner was then taken off, 
and replaced by my burner ; the same quantity of 


| gas was supplied to it, and careful attention paid, to 


be certain that each burner was consuming the 
same quantity of gas, the blackened material re- 
maining as in the first experiment. 
The photometers were adjusted, and the distances 
measured off, and found to be as follows :-— 
From the batswing to the 
photometer .. S ft. Lin. | 
Squared in inches. . 9400 





9499 ) 16641 

So that you will observe a very close approxims- 

tion to the mean of the two experiments which you 

witnessed on Saturday evening was obtained. This 

method giving my burner 76 per cent. increase of 

light from the same quantity of purified gas, and 
Saturday night’s experiments 74 per cent. 





Corresponvenre, 
PAYMENT OF ARCHITECTS. 

-I should be glad if yourself, or some 
of your numerous readers, would favour me 
with a rey ply to the following query :— 

In the case of a building not erected by 
contract, but where, in addition to his cus- 
tomary duties, the architect will have to mea- 
sure and value the works on their completion, 
is he entitled to any, and what, compensation, 
in addition to the ordinary charge of 5 per 
cent. ?- Sir, &c., INQUIRER, 


1 am, ! 
Cheltenham, April 1 


SIR, 


7, 1848. 





sAiscelianea, 

Iron Trave.—A further reduction of 1/. 
per ton, on greatly reduced nominal prices given 
out at previous quarte rly meetings, was pro- 
posed at the recent reunion of the 
ters; but regard to ‘the 
smaller makers,’ on whom, it was alleged, that 
‘this would have a ruinous effect,’ the pro- 
posal was in the meantime dropped. The 
demand for iron at any price, or of any sort, 
was still very flat, but the tone of the masters 
was not quite so desponding as heretofore. As 
for the tone of the prices now again nominally 
fixed, the key of that being usually rather too 
high pitched for us, as we have more than 
once had oecasion to shew, it is not THE 
BUILDER to reverberate a mere sound which 
signifies nothing but the desire of the greater 
higher prices. As for ‘the 
smaller,’ past experience teaches that the quasi- 
consideration « f the ir greater brethren is thrown 
away upon them 1, seeing that 


d , 
against them, 


great masa- 


from a considerate 


nasters for 


a bitter eomplaint 
+ cabeaal s of high prices 
has in fact been, that 


great 
great 





' 
they never « duced to abide by the 
qu irteriv a are ever underse lling 
the great no! ves, who now therefore, 


* 10 adopt ruinous 


2 thems ith 


under pretence of reluctance 
measures, in reality threaten to figh 
their own competitive weapons if they do not 
give in their quarterly adhesio n. 

PAPER-CcoO! DESIGNING BY 
NIrRATE OF St_ver and other salts has been 
suggested i in the French Academy by M. La- 
rocque, who intimates that he has discovered 
that nearly all salts are volatilized with aqueous 
vapour, or with any vapour arising from saline 
solutions, and that, in this way, he has coloured 
papers in designs reserved in white, especially 
with nitrate of silver thus volatilize d: : some of 
these M. Larocque submitted to the Academy. 

New Metroro.vitan Cuurcugs.— St. 
Matthew’s, in the City-road, built from the 
design of Mr. Scott, and already described in 
our pages,* was consecrated on the 1ith.— 
St. Jude’s Church, Whitechapel, architect, 
Mr. Francis, which has been finished for a 
long time past, was consecrated last week. 


OURING AND 








* Vol. V. p. 96 
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have been issued for tenders, by 31st May, | 


{ 


for the erection of baths and washhouses at | 


Hull; by 28th inst., for the erection of a sea | of this country, from the taking out of the 
wall at East Bourne, Kent; for the erection | patent to a trial in the Court of Exchequer or 


and finishing of a third-rate house at Dalston; | 
by 29th, for the formation of a reservoir and 
other works at Chew Magna; by 25th, for | 
taking down and rebuilding a chapel and 
schools, &c., at Southampton ; by 24th, for the 
erection of new boundary walls to a new 
burying-ground at Cambridge; by 25th, for 
the erection of a brick tank and a gasholder | 
at Hastings; by 29th, for paving footpaths 
and gutters and laying down kerbing at Bir- 
mingham (materials exclusive or inclusive) ; 
by 29th, for building a sewer of 180 yards 
and making six gully shoots at Birmingham ; 
and by 25th May, for the erection of a new 
Union Workhouse at Bridgnorth, for 200 
inmates. 

ELECTRO-BRONZING MeTa.s.—For some 
time the means of depositing a layer of brass 
or bronze on metals by means of the galvanic 
battery has been known in France, but the 
process was expensive. A solution for the 
purpose has been lately proposed to the Paris 
Academy of Science, which would have the 
effect of cheapening the operation. It consists 
of a solution in water of 500 parts of carbon- 
ate of potash, 20 of chloride of copper, 40 
of sulphate of zinc, and 250 of nitrate of am- 





Prosectep Works, hec.—Advertisements | AMENDMENT OF THE Patent Laws.— 


monia. To produce bronze, a salt of tin is | 
substituted for the sulphate of zinc. By means | 
of these solutions, it is said they can readily | 


cover with a coating of bronze cast or wrought 
iron, steel, lead, zinc, tin, and alloys of these 
metals with one another, or with bismuth and 
antimony, after a previous cleaning, according 
to the nature of the metal. ‘The operation is 
conducted with a cold solution. The metal to 
be coated is placed in connection with the 
negative pole of a Bunsen battery ; a plate of 
brass or of bronze being employed at the 
positive pole. When the objects have been 
covered with a coating of the metal desired, 


and have received their proper colour, they | 


will be found, it is stated, to rival the finest 


bronzes. 
MopeERN BrICKLAYERS: BUILDING BRICK 
CoLuMNs. — Some observations on modern 


bricklayers which appeared a short time since | 
in our pages, with remarks on the use of | 
cement, &c., brought us a number of indignant | 
disclaimers from working men. Our corre- | 
spondents may each and all be gratifying ex- | 
ceptions to a general rule, but the fact of a | 


decay of skill amongst bricklayers is incon- 


trovertible, and the causes are evident. We | 


had many letters too on building brick columns, 


| There was a bressummer in both fronts carried 


but could not render them available, and sug- | 


gestions out of number for those at the Euston- 


| for the entrance,—a customary but dangerous 


square station. One recommended the use of | 


an iron core in each column, which did not 
seem to us very advantageous ; if we are rightly 
informed, however, this course is now being 
pursued there. 


Rate or Hovses, unpdER BuiILpINGs’ | 
Act.—I wish, through the medium of your | 
journal, to call the attention of the proper | 
authorities to an inconsistency in the present | 
| judicious remarks as to this building :—*‘ The 
one. I allude to the taking of the whole of | 
an external wall into the superficial measure- | 
ment, when ascertaining rate of house, instead | 


Buildings’ Act, which also existed in the former 


of a part of the thickness only. ‘To make my 


objection understood, | will take the case of a | 
person building two full-sized fourth-rate | 
houses at the end of a row: he is, in nine cases | 
| end of the choir is sadly marred by the modern 


out of ten, obliged by the Buildings’ Act to make 


his external or flank wall 4 inches thicker than | 
his party-wall for one story extra in height, | 
thereby putting himself to additional expense, | 
| were removed; how great the additional | 


and yet the house being 9 inches smaller inside 
is worth, in reality, more than the extra out- 


lay less than the house adjoining. Now 1 | 
would suggest to those who are about framing 


a new Act, or an alteration of the present one, 
the propriety of allowing the external, or end 
house, to be as large interiorly as the one 


adjoining. I have mentioned this to one of | 


the most experienced district surveyors of the 
day, who quite agreed with my views, and I 
hope, by your finding a corner for this in your 
journal, that it will enable the public to have 
the benefit of the alteration without any detri- 





It is only those who have had practical expe- 
ience of the whole working of the patent laws 


Chancery, who can form a correct opinion of 
the miserable state of these laws. Day after 
day our Attorney and Solicitor Generals grant 
patents which ought never to be granted, and 
they pocket their fees. During the last three 
years, if we are rightly informed, patents were 
granted for England, Scotland, and Ireland— 
884 .. in 1845, at a cost of £120,000 





768 .... 1846 93,000 
700 cece wee 91,000 
2405 304,000 


2,400 patents in three years! 2,000 loads of 
rubbish deposited in the Court of Chancery! 
Mr. Newall, of Gateshead-upon-Tyne has pub- 
lished a proposal which seeks not merely to 
amend these laws, but to encourage arts, | 
sciences, and manufactures, by making use of 
the fees derived from patents (after paying | 
expenses) as rewards. The main feature of | 
Mr. Newall’s remedy for some of the evils of 
the present system is the appointment of a | 
standing commission, to whom petitions and 
specifications will be submitted for examina- 
tion before the patent is granted. This he 
thinks would probably reduce the number of | 
patents granted to one-half, for he believes | 
that more than one-half of those now granted are | 
totally impracticable and useless ; whilst a much | 
smaller proportion ever benefits the patentees. | 

Artists’ BENEVOLENT INsTITUTION.— | 
Our readers will have learnt from an adver- | 
tisement, that a second amateur dramatic per- | 
formance, by artists, will be given on Thursday | 
evening, the 27th inst., at the St. James’s | 
Theatre, for the benefit of the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution; we sincerely hope it | 
will realize the wishes of those who projected | 
it. The general committee includes the names 
of Mr. Cockerell, R.A., Mr. Landseer, R.A., 
Sir W. Ross, R.A., Mr. Wyon, R.A., Mr. 
Uwins, R.A., Mr. Barry, R.A., Mr. Hardwick, | 
R.A., Mr. Wyse, Sir W. Newton, Mr. S. C. 
Hall, Mr. Macready, Mr. Planché, Mr. 
Lewis Pocock, and many others. Amongst 
those who will take part in the dramatic 
arrangements are Mr. Geo. Cruikshank, Mr. | 
Hamerton, Mr. Holl, Mr. Mclan, Mr. Red- | 
grave, Mr. Tenniel, Mr. Topham, Mr. J. Wil- | 
son, jun., &e, &e. 

Fatt or A New Hovuse.—Last week the | 
front and return of a corner house intended 
for a shop, in Bond-street, Chelsea, fell in 
and seriously injured two of the workmen. 


on story-posts, leaving a space at the angle 


arrangement. ‘The story-posts were on stone 
plinths, not a continued cill, and the wall 
below is supposed to have bulged and yielded. 

ScHoou oF DesiGn, Somerset Hovuse.— 
Mr. R. W. Billings lectured here on Friday 
evening, in last week, on Gothic tracery, a | 
subject of which he is completely master. 

GLovucEesTER CATHEDRAL.—The editor of | 
the Gloucester Chronicle makes the following | 


choir is one of the finest examples of the Per- 
pendicular style in its palmy days ; and boasts 
of an east window which is unrivalled in | 
England in point of size. Extraordinary | 
breadth has been given to this magnificent 

window by a skilful architectural contrivance. | 
Unfortunately, however, the effect of the east 


screen which was placed there during an era 
of bud taste. How truly exquisite would be | 
the perspective of the lady chapel if this screen | 


dignity of the glorious east window of the | 
choir! We respectfully urge the Chapter to | 
consider the matter. How often do aspirations 

for the restoration of the whole cathedral cross | 
the mind of beholders! The vastness of the 
cost apparently renders the attainment of such 
an object insuperable, yet some now living may | 
see it done. A fine building is an educator of | 
the people—it tends to refine their thoughts— | 


| to excite reverential feeling. The man who) 
| can enter the sacred and time-hallowed walls | 


ment to the stability of such houses, of which | 


there are a great many. 
CHARLES NEWNHAM, 


; 
i 


| 


of a great church—aye, of the humblest 
church in our land—without feeling for the 
moment less worldly than haply he is, must be 
dead indeed to thoughts of a future.” 


Rattway Jorrincs.—A correspondent of 
the Birmingham Journal describes the raising 
of the Conway tube 14 feet by means of the hy- 
draulic press. The rate of raising, he says, was 
12 feet an hour (weight 1,300 tons). The quan- 
tity of water required for a lift of 6 feet, or one 
stroke of the press, was 70 gallons. The 
clamping of the chains and attendance to the 
engines, &c., occupied ten men. Another 
newspaper paragraph states, that having 
been fixed in its place, the first train 
= through it on Tuesday with a party of 

Jirectors. The cofferdam and the wharfs 
for the docks at Grimsby, connected with the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire line, 





| ere nearly completed. 


Pucpirs iN America.— The octagonal, 
or the six-sided pulpit, the most convenient 
and handsome form, where (as in most English 
churches) an elevated pulpit is needed, has 
long disappeared in the United States, except 
from a few of the older churches; and the 
rage for something new has brought up a 
countless variety of preaching boxes, all dif- 
fering from each other in size and decorations, 
but maintaining a wondrous resemblance in 
their uniform ugliness, and the luxurious 
accommodation afforded to the preacher. An 
English friend of mine entering St. Andrew’s 


| Church, Philadelphia, for the first time, in 


which one of these architectural anomalies 
rears its cumbrous and tasteless form in the 
chancel, supposed it to be a high altar, richly 
and gorgeously decorated (which illusion the 
candlestick, or lamps for gas burners resem- 
bling candlesticks at the top, render complete), 
till the sermon, when-——as he was speculating 
what place the preacher would occupy, no 
pulpit (like one) being in view—his appear- 
ance at the summit of the supposed altar 
produced the strangest effect imaginable. 
Several pulpits in which | preached in the 
same city form a complete saloon, where the 
easy couch, the mellowed light, and partial 
seclusion, invite to soft repose. In others, the 
hanging drapery and festooned canopy impart 
to them the appearance of a royal throne. In 
this particular our American brethren might, 
with great advantage, copy the more becoming 
English example.—Waylin’s Reminiscences. 

CISTERN FOR CLEANSING Drains. —A 
correspondent says—Why not have a syphon 
in the small cistern proposed by your last 
week’s correspondent, for making the waste 
water available for cleansing drains, so that 
whenever the water reached the level of the 
bend in the syphon it would discharge into 
the drain upon the principle of the toy called 
Tantalus’s cup? 

Smoke Nuisance.—A bill similar to the 
one which all but passed two years ago, has 


| been brought before the House of Lords by 


Lord Redesdale, and read a first time. 

Smoky CHIMNEYS! SMOKY CHIMNEYS! 
—Letter after letter reaches us on this univer- 
sally interesting subject (the emancipation of 
the blacks was not more important than our 
own emancipation from blacks), but they con- 


| tain little that is sound, and less that is new. 


Some of the letters are all puff, a new pot 
being the subject, and others so cloudy that 
there is no seeing through them. The subject 


| still wants the right man. 


At THE INnstiruTeE or Fine-Arts, a 
meeting of artists was held on Wednesday 
evening, when it was resolved to petition Par- 
liament not to allow any mistaken or ill-judged 
ideas of economy in mere time or money, to 
interfere with the full development of the ideas 
of Mr. Barry, in the perfect completion of so 
great and national a work as the Houses of 
Parliament, especially as the perfect accom- 
plishment of such a design is calculated to 
influence materially the arts of our country ; 
while the petitioners are assured that a nation, 
so wealthy and so wisely liberal as Great 
Britain, will never find fault with an expendi- 
ture which is for the lasting glory of the 


| country, as well as for the encouragement of 
| the Fine Arts, on our attainments in which 


depends the perfection of our manufactures. 
QueERY IN GEOMETRY.— Sir: Will one of 
your correspondents give me a rule by which 
the following figure may be constructed? On 
the ends of a given line to construct two lines 


| that will intersect a line so as to make it equal 


with them in length, the line being parallel to 
the given line, and also at a given distance 


from it. C. BER. 
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TENDERS r 


For erecting a Vicarage-house at Wandsworth, Bucks, 
delivered to Mr. Hoard, Conduit-street, Bond-street. 


DROTOXIDE PAINT, Pa Stucco Vroula. 


for Iro 
| c HARLES PRANCIS and SONS, Cement Works, Nine Elms’. 





m, Brickwork, and Wood. Manafactured only"by 


Lownenee,.-csscscuscuccsce ses Mes | ATEINSON'S CEMENT. — WILLIAM | 


; i ae } oe Jun, Mannfacturer of Ke Portland, 
Higgs and Son .......... visemes 1,333 ent, Blue Liss Lime Works, CHURCH TTD 
| ere coscvere 1,316 | Re THE ERHITHE, Sele Consienee for Atkinson's Cement.—Grey 
Andrews (Tring) ....... as .. 4,197 St one Lime Depit. Cement Chimney-pots of every pattern. i 





For finishing of five houses in Highbury-crescent West, 


Islington: Mr. Wagstaif, architect. forms an exceedingly hard and indestructible Stucco, 


may either be prepared for pa or finished in imitation of stone, 


EENE’S PATENT MARBLE CEMENT | 


which 


Se | 5S ee £639 0 0 by the addition of Portland or other stone dust. 

Masnes end Son ° 10 0 0 It isa cheap and efficient substitute in Plac xe of wood for skirting, 
_— ay Se POR e as ™ architrave, and other mouldings, in its application for — pur: | 

AMOD .occvecccrcercecsseces 488 0 0 poses it checks the progress of Fire and the attacks of Verm j 

Howlett ..... pieedawasres . Gee ae Patentees and sole Manufacturers, J. B. WHITE and ‘SONS, 

—— Seat eaehacce ee oe Milihank-ctrest, Westminster, and Sesl-ctrest, Lav verpool. 


PREPARED FLOORING BOABDS 
ALWAYS ON SALE, a Assort- 


of DRY PREPARED FLOORING BOARDS 
ain iors ga wed 

Pay KS, SCANT G8, BASH 
SILLA, &. 


a? REDUCED 
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E 
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Alves ROSLING — to = the 


— and Consumers wen pene. © bee ee ‘rate 


— sid Matched ining pa Blaned to a paral tes paral! breath 
ek» Ls also a variety of machine 





whe sre ich ere fated wie oonunes and 
wo ip. 
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ORTLAND CEMENT,—Testimonials 


For a house at the corner of the Old Jewry, for the Bank 


of England, under Mr. C. R. Cockerell, architect. the rare property of withstanding the severest frost, and to 





received from all quarters prove this CEMENT Sree | : 
con- 


aieoel sequently superior to every other for hydraulic purposes—such as | 

on UF eosin ae aR ren ne = —— "Ee z and janies f oon irs, OF terns, Bat os, Pishponds, | 
‘ ‘ so hae aia ig seoeee ** ones or Externa stering and (/rnament Castings, it requires i 

aa _ DM cienskacevesvansece ne — h - = slour nor Paint , = ee ver végetates, and will carry from 
PROOEEE sees cccceereveenatace - 4,773 sree to four times its own bo 


nd 
Manufacturers, J. B. WHITE an 4 SONS, Millbank-street, West. 
Tminster, 





MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 


Held during the ensuing week. To ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, Masons, Plas- 
- . terers, ral nts, Shippen *ublic 
Farivar, Arnit 28.—Archzological Association, $j P.M. ; peor age Painters, Merchants, Shippers, and the Public in 
; Architectural Association. er | OHNS and CO’S PATENT STUCCO 
SaTuRDAY, 29.—Institute of Fine Arts, 8 p.m. CEMENT, for outside Plastering—perfectly resembles Stone 
utterly resists Wet—does not discolour by Damp—wants no 
Paint—never cracks or blisters—adheres to any substantee without 
previous preparation—is not affected by Frost or Heat—may be ex- 
ported to every Climate—it improves by Age—it is the only Cement 
that a8 prompt and perfect remedy for internal Damp Walls—it is 
a : very cheap, and very easily worked 
" The Haymarket Theatre’’ was built by Mr. John Reid, ; Where also may be obtained, 
JOHNS and CO/S PATENT STONE COLOyTR sTucco 


under the late Mr. Nash. PAINT. B- .a,] ° 
“2 2 ‘ i —— é expressly for Painting over Exteriors of Honses that have 
4." will not find it difficult to obtain the assist- heen < covered with Roman or other Cements, and which have be- 
ance of an architect to the required extent. come discoloured. This PAINT having an affinity for Stucco, binds 
“« W. H.’—Tue Buitper is published early on Friday itse if with it. stopping the suction, thereby rendering the Wall 


, pr vof agninst Weather, and in the finish producing a pure stone- 
morning. ke effect, prodnceable by no other Paint whatever ft t is cheap, 
* ral’? Pe 
Landaff Cathedral,” next week. ‘ xposed marine situations —Specimens may beseen, and a Prospec- 
y describing the Cement and its mode of application, may 
* G. T. R.’’—The competition for the Institute medals is  Piymouth 
not confined to members. 


PPEK THAMES-STREET 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








and may be used by any Painter in any climate, even in the most 
“J. H.W.” ditto. ull 
be had of Johus and Co., at 22, Steel-yard; or the Manufactory, 





o MARTIN'S FIKE-P ‘ AND ORN INT ‘EMEN 
“ J, A.’--Our statement is correctly given from the ‘‘ Re- ‘ AUTION 7 M. ns _ ig TEUENG ond RO 
turns to Parliament.”’ CA / a\.-— Messrs, 
Patentees, beg to caution their friends and the trade generally 





** Sufferer in a similar manner.’’—We cannot interfere: | against confounding this inv aluable Cement with others, erro- 
the guardians apetaly Waaees the right they have exercised. | u ~~ vusl y pont foSe. x. the same description. S. and &. pledge them- 
, os ah Ow " 5, | selves that TINS CEMENT is totally dissimilar in composi- 

Received.—“* W. H., An Artisan, r. W. P., tion aud manufacture from every other, and being a neutral com- 


** Amateur,”’ “* F. S. W.”’ (we had not time), “‘ G. D.”’ (we pound, is not only free from chemical agency upon any substance 
shali be glad to hear more), ‘* An Artist,’ “ W.W."’ (Glou- with which it may come in contact, but completely resists the ac- 
cester), ** X. X.” (we used to do so, but found reason to — ah de trongest acids. They feel it 2 oo to direct attention 

\ 66 5 we Font oa ae ~~ 1¢ following properties, which it exe ‘lusively possesses :— 
discontinue it ; E. i. C . FF.” thanks), C. C . It rapidly acquires the hardness of stone. 

Cc. B., A. P. M., R. B., R. C., W. A. A Unlike other internal cements, its hardness is uniform through- 

as ae ’ ay ia . out its entire thicknesa 

Books, ones, and Addresses.””—We have not time to 4. Its surface (which may be made equal to that of the finest 
point out books or addresses. marble) NEVER THROWS OUT ANY SALT, and will receive 
paint in four days, without peeling, when put upon dry work. 

t is peculiarly adapted as an internal stucco for walls, skirtings, 
are hitraves, mould ings, and enrichme nt s of all kinds, to all of which 
ADVERTISEMENTS. purposes it has been extensively applied by Mr. Thomas Cubitt, 

on the Grosvenor estate, &c. 
—— Por the above purposes, it pen great advantages over woods, 
EASTER HOLIDAUS being more economical and durable, resisting fire, damp, and 

vermin. 

TINHE ROYAL POLYTEC H NIC For the floors of halls and fire-proof warehouses, its lightness, 
NSTITUTION, REGENT-STREET. is now R E-OPENED durability, and uniform surface give it an immense advantage over 
with GREAT ADDITIONS. The NEW THE ATi LE. with its | *one being, at the same time, much more economical. rhe mon 
Galleries, is a sable of containing ONE THOUSAND FIVE | Satisfactory references can be given. To be had of the Ps atentees, 
HUNDRED VISITORS. SPECIMENS of ART-MANUPAC promt he dame pw Manuf “yoy Gh 
TURES are Be: atly increased in number and interest. Variety Agent for Liverpool and Manchester, Mr. 8. PART, 28, Canning: 


and great 2 yerments have been effected in the OPTICAL place, ectemtate 

Soe 8 er” Spee F ROPULAR LECTURES aie Dr. Dyan goa Dr. 2 2 PRE > \ 
Rachhoffner on CHEMISTRY and EXPERIMENTAL PHILO. ) rr I’ 
SOPHT. a tenwition it he postPED Counter JME RSON’S » PATENT C EMENT PAINT. 
Crispe. EXPERIMENTS with the DIVER and DIVING-BELL This VALUABLE AND ECONOMIC PAINT is ready 
The MUSIC will be conducted by Dr. Wallia—Open daily from | for use, is simple in its application, and only ONE-SIXTH the 
Eleven to Five; and in the Evenings, includ ing Saturday, from cost of oll paint for an it is preeminent over all other 
Seven til ulf-ps ° dmaission. ls, : Schools. rice materials used on th nts of houses, giving the exact appear- 
t a till Half-past Ten — Admission, is. ; Schools, Half-pr ines of FINE CUT PORT LAND OK OTHER STONE: it can 





























is particulariy calculated for country houses, vill 
that have become soiled or dt t 
in any weather, at a mere trifii 
&c ewt., at 8s. and 15s. each 

~ PATER? MIN ERAL PAINT 

A brilliant black paint, invaluable as a coating for SHIP'S 
SIDES AND BOTTOMS: ale fer all kive is of WOOD or 
METAL work, or the asp » roofing felts. leaky roofs, spouta, 
and gutters, doors shade railing, and al! kinds of ont-door work, 


RGAN for CHURCH or CHAPEL.— 
TO BE SOLD. a POWE ry L ORGAN, eon 

sir, and Swell Octave *edals, Composition Pe 
variety : Organ, and has 


vl iz: at once beautified 
ng cost. —-S« old in casks of 1 and 2 












oe I i 
’ cular id es vie vay : { between 
f 9and 5, of Mr Ww MATSON. “AY hitect 39, Mancheste 


hester-square, London 












> > Tere THERS and be 
TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, AND UTHER atmospheric influence and decay,—requires no preparation, and 


M**s! tS. WOOD and he GRAINERS ill dry in a few hours. — Price 2s. per gallon. 
and WRITERS to the Trade only 
0, York Road, Lambeth ; and ~ 23, Cross Street, 
Blackfriars Road at low prices, for home use and exportation 
*,* An rinses wanted GEORGE LEAR and Co,, 5 
- —-——-—-- Church-court, Clement’s-lane, 


MEACOCK, GAS FITTER, LANTERN 
oF + MAKER and METER MANUFACTURER: No 7.Suo"- | WWIESSRS, HOPKINS and Co. solicit the 
4 


hill, London, late of No. 71, Snow-hill, begs respectfull ly to inf oa - 
9M t! tion of hitects, R lers, I r a the 
Coxpentess and Bulidess, end the Pubtic in general, th r aoe Pablie note te tl An RES OISTERE D SE +x SEcUL ATING 
qu. nee of his increasing business, he has been induc o take the BLINDS. which. di - - “ye utirely with the centre line. is pecu 
above extensive premises, and having purchased Machinery at liariy suite: i to French “mentsand high windown OUTSIDE 
considerable cost for the manufacture of Metal Sash Bars and —— SUN BLINDS ON IMPROV ED BALANCE ACTION 

Roard Plates.is enabled to offer them a considerable reduction o et at aie con eae sted thw sconge Fy eras PATENT 
the present prices. — Estimates given to any amount fur the above, are t wnfe f / N* / 

in Town and Country. 





A larze supply of th 












om ba wreet. 
















carriage of curtains on Brass or we oxi Poles This action has been 


TO ARC HITROTS, ee INE — SURVEYORS, other dwindows, Models cor stantly m sh 
BUI 


REMOVED FROM 5, MAIDEN-LANE. TO 22, STEEL-YARD | 
4 : 


STEVENS and SON | 


ig perfectly waterproof, will preserve their surfaces from } 


P ATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING AND SHEATHING FELT. | oie Methods of Kaising and Lowering Shatters, without Machinery, 
best quality, direct from the Manufactory, | 


METAL GROOVE ACTION, contri ved for the easy and noisless | 


T ADAMS ‘(from Byron and Co.), late 5. Ss. 


- ae M saris abr cirta tat team 
tvs wn 


4, MAC CAB ARbING. Fir’ FOR We play 

po }LDIN 

every dimension, Nigheeanr Cedar, ft hes + 
Beech, Oak, a, be in — boards, veneers, and logs; Pantile, ¢ 

and Fir Lath eelwrights’ Goods All sawn and prepa 
goods delivered three ae se (exce| 4. mp Sawing charged af 








4 taill prices. Very extensive Drying 





be used at once on fresh Roman cement or other plastering, and | 
#, or gate entrances | 


Agents for the Patentees, No. 5, | 


much used. and with invariable success for octagon, bow, and | 


ow | 
LDERS, HOP KE NS and Co., late James Barron, Window Blind Mann- | 
facturers. Cabinet and General Brass Founders, 40, Castie-street, | 


COON having discov xe a New Method East. Oxford-strect, London ; and at Birmingham 
© of LITHOGRAPHING rLARS of every description, aa es rIAIGCS G 
ATENT CONVEX REVOLVING IRON 


in about half the usual time, and at & considera! @ lens me ay 

he, y¢ 4 rices fort ) a. PPOMISE " iat any orders 

begs to ofter his services for that purpose : n L I : _ SHU TTERS., recent!y manufactured, under li sense, by the 
of K. MOWARKD and Co, HARCOURT QUINCEY, 





he may be intrusted with will be promptly atte to It answers 
admirably for multiplying Tracings — Lithographic Printing Uftice, 
15, Cheapside, London. 





‘ . and (o., Manufactare beg to call the attention of 
rehitects, Builders and thers MPORTANT IMPROVE- 


; = MENTS ia =~ a ave = 2 1 inspection invited at the 

EAL sal SONS ae core a consider- Manufactety  checmatie Gnd: meiosis 

able REDUCTION in the lower qualities of BED — the laths of REV “OL hy ING. Th N ‘SHU TT ERS, in affording in- 
FEATHERS, and are now selling them at the following prices, creased security, is obvious, anc mily necemary to point out 
warranted quite sweet and free from dust, being purified by steam the fact, that the patent convex » twelve times stronger 


with patent machinery. than the ordinary flat laths, to insure their general adoption 









I. Te. 4 










or Ik CLARK and Co. alse invite attention to their greatly improved 

N ( x . > | per | >. oO. ae : 

Pouttey....-+-++s — ~ per Ib. a hag on se =e! i gearing, for raising and lowering the patent Shatters, which, pos- 

Senken Gear ae. ne te Best Dantric do... 3 od sessing all the advantages of the eodless serew (worm and wheel), 
o i ‘ : “ 


. cannot, even by wear, be liable to ran down, and entirely avoide 
A list of prices of every description of Bedding sent free by p vat the necessity of using the ratchet-wheel, and is at once simple and 
on application to HEAL and SONS’ Factory, 196 opposite the thoroughly effective. and is SAPER and MORE DURABLE than 
Chapel), Tottenham-court-road. any plan yet adopted for that purpose ; thus rendering his Patent 
ine ET was Shutters the SAFEST and MOST E ph taal fo. Na -— 
y tr These Shutters are fixed horizontally (cither above or ow the 
OR’ TL AND CEMEN r, solely Manufac- window or door), or vertically, for which position the greatly in- 
tured by W. ASPDIN, Son of the Patentec. This Cement has creased strength of the convex laths renders them peculiarly 
been proved, for upwards of twenty years in the Thames Funnel, | suitable 
to resist the action of water; it is stronger in ite cementitious CLARK and Co. are the SOLE MANUFACTURERS of RE- 
qualities, harder, and more durable than any other description of VOLVING SHUTTERS, WITH CONVEX IRON Late 
Cement ; it does not vegetate. oxydate, or turn green; nor is it Engravings and Prospectuses forwarded on applicat iM- 
attected by any atmospheric influence whatever, the climate resist? PROVED DRAWN METALLIC SASH BARs, ‘ASTRIGALS, 
ing alike the action of frost and heat. It is manufactared to set in = MOULDINGS, STALL-BOARD PLATES, &e 
from five to sixty minotes For all purposes that Cement is app team En agines always om han 1. Sawing and Planing Machinery 
cable the Proprietors challenge competition.-—Orders reecived by fevers d Wrought-iron Box, and Cast- 
Messrs. ROBINS, ASPDIN, and Company, at their Manufactory, | iron G idings, ke—CLARK and Co. En- 













he 


le rid 
Northflect, Kent, and their W harf, Great Scotland-yard, Whitehall. | ginee rs, 28, Wapping ges, bl 





MUIR PLANING 
PATENT MACHINE. 


SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO. 


feet of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 
d ig Sawn on the most proved ried 
ois, be pared, Matched, and Gonoved't Maits Peet 
a bn Sg Milis have all the advantages of navigation and 
water-carriage, being soumertes with the a by the Grosvenor 
Canal. Goods fetched from the docks and carted home free of 


charge. 
Address to uapat SOU TnAn. 


Mi 
Gillin han ret, Pimlico. 
N.B. Estimates given for bape and 


& 
\ JOOD ‘THOROUGHLY § SEASONED 


DAYS instead of YEARS, by DAVISON and 
SYMING TONS PATENTED PRoc tess, at the Patent Desic- 
eating Company's Establishment (for Seasoning, Sawing. and 
Planing Woud), at the Grand Surrey Mills, immediately adjoining 
the Commercial and East Country Docks, Rotherhithe. The new 
process ensures the entire remo of moisture, hardens the gums, 
prevents further shrinkage, and strengthens the fibre — For scale 
prices, or license to work = tent, or any farther information, 
addres, post-paid, or ly to W. H. TANQUERAY., Secretary at 
the temporary offices of the Company, 28, New Broad-street, City 








TIMBER AND DEAL SAWING AND PLANING MILLA, 
Beividere-road, bhambeth, near Waterloo-bridge. 


5 . yp . ree a “2 
HE GENERAL WOOD - CUTTING 
COMPANY continue to receive the mest satisfactory aseu- 
rances from ali who have given their improved machinery a tral, 
that there is no method of preparing floor-beards, matched linings, 
skirtinga, &c., by which accuracy, despatch, and economy of mate- 
rial are so certainly obtained. In shooting, or gr yw tras and tongue- 
ing a beard jalthough curved!, the machine follows the edge 
removing no more than the skin of the wood. and by the ase o a 
peculiar saw for deep cutting, the board comes off with a perfect 
orinea, thus obviating the necessity of reducing ite thickness 1# 
order to plane out the hollows. The Company being neither 
builders nor timber merchants, unconnected with any trade but 
that of swing and planing, and depending solely on the public for 
a moderate interest on their capital, are determined, by an aa#i- 
duons att-ntion to the interests of their customers, both as regards 
workmanship and general business arrangements, to merit a comti- 
nuance of their support. 


ENNINGS’S SHOP-SHUTTER 
® FASTENER SHOES as well as SECURES the Siratters : 
they can be had BY THE TRADE in Malleable Lron, for a. 64. per 
Shutter 

JENNINGS PATENT COCKS, JOINTS, VALVES 
CLOSETS, &. &c, may be seen or had at the Manufactory, 2. 
Great ¢ ‘tA street, mae kfriar’s-road. 

~ NOXELL’S PA AT E NT SAFETY 
b REVOLVING WOOD SHUTTERS, Manufactory, #, 
REGENT-STRERT and Iai, CHAN¢ i RY. LANE. Patent sealed 
on the 4th day of February, 1445, for Fourteen Years, for Improve. 
ments in Kevolving Shutters of WOOD and IRON, consistme of 





and Two for Hinging and Sheathing the Edges of Wood Laths wit n 
Iron —-The Patentee having fixed up some bumdreds. will feel 
leased in forwarding the Testimonials of Architecta, Principals of 
arge Establishments, and others, haying them now in use, which 
fully guarantees the Patentee in stating they are beyond dispute 
superior to any other Revolving Shutter for durability, secarity, 
and simplicity, without the use of cog-wheel worm and screw gear, 
or any other comp plicated machinery employed by other makers. 


Be™ NETT and CORPE, ENGINEERS, 
Patentees of 
REVOLVING IRON AND WOOD SAPETY SHUTTERS, 
nd of 
ORNAMENTAL METALLIC SA8H BARS, te LDINGS, &< 
IN BRASS, COPPER, ZI 


Sole Lincencees for the manufacture of aan INS PATENT 
pI AGONAL GRATINGS, for Areas, Balcony Floors. &e 
The superiority of Bunnet and Co « Patent Revolving Iron 


| Shutters is sufficiently established by their most extensive ase, and 


the fact of their having superseded ali others; every improvement 
suggested by p ~~ skill and experience have been adopted. and 
the prices greatly reduced. to render them the ( HEAPEAT, aa well 
as BEST IRON SHUTTERS. 

B. and C._ have also made great (registered) improvements in 
Revolving Wood Shutters, which are fitted up with proper metallic 
hinges that cannot rast (without which mo shatter can be mfe or 
durable), and are worked by the patent raising rae for Iron 
Shutters, or eon tert im @ new or peculiar way, and are 
wound up or down with the greatest ease, without the use of 
objectionable loose linea. A comparison with any others, as ta 


| quality and price, is respectfully solicited. 


ade modification of the above, working vertically, is especially 
sted for Bay and Oriel Windows. 
“= ces ofthe Patent Metallic Sash Pars, &c. have been revised, 


| and where practical, reduced; Shop Fronts, &c. are completely 


fitted and fixed in a superior style either plain or ornamental, 


with st drawn moulded stall! plates handsomely engraved, 

ales com ly glazed with best plate glass. 
The Patent Diagonal Wrought Lron Grating will be found ogress 
ore, 


desiderat for areas at shop fronts, im shop and warehouse 
a ale: comp tiooen, a0 oes not obatruct the light, yet admits 
of ladies waiking over or standing on the same. 

IMPROVED pane PY Lee CRAMPS 


which are greatly seperio to poten hithe: to 


factu ved Steam F. sa and oth 

of ry ingines, Saw! or 
coadinnin cepecially for builders’ pu. which may be 
seen in operation, daily. at the Works, . Kent. 


Estimates given. and Contracts taken, in tows or country, 
Patterus, and every particular may be obtained, on application a6 
the Office of the Petentces, 26, Lombard-street, London ; and at the 
Works, Deptfard, Kent. 
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Q MITH and ENGLISH, 
nm ENGINEERS, BUILDERS’ MACHINISTS, 
IRON’ and BRASS POUNDERS, aud GENERAL 
MANUFACTURE 
_ PRIN ES STREET, LEICE ESTER. sei AKE, LONDON. 








rRON FOU NDRY, 9, Brick- lane, Old- 
street, St. 1 : Jos ES having made great additions 


to his STOCK ¢ PERNS. begs to inform the Trade, that he 

can now supply th Piain and Ornamental [rou Columns, 

Girders, Railings, Gates, lron Coping, Balconies, Window Gaards, 

Verandahs, Ornamental Staircase Panels, Iron Staircases, Tom 

Pnclomires, Tre Panelling, Lamp sad other Brackets, Canti- 

levers. Newel Bara, Water Cloect Work, Area Gratings, Fiy and 
ther Wheels, Whee! Pilates, & 

BAKERS OVEN WORK, Forge Backs and Trouchs. Rain 
Water Pipes and Gutters, Sash Weights, Furnace Bars, Stoves, 
Ranges, & + alway sin stock 

IDR ba 


I RON FO UN 
48, DBU RY-LANE, and CHARLES STRERT, DRURY-LANE 
JOSEPH GLOVER, 

Rolicits the attention of the Trade to his extensive Stock of 

PATTERNS for CASTINGS of EVERY DESCRIPTION, con 

sisting of (nose for every purpose, either stractural or ornamental 

heel Pinion and Steam-Engine Patterns; Hange Stove and 
Hot Piate wow 

A stock of Rain-Water Pipes, Plain and 0 G Guttering, Air 


Bricks, Sash We sights 




























A very superior dese f Soot Doo r, particularly suitable 
for internal work, h« e \ e, and not unsichtl 
ESTIMATES given for TRON Ri YOPING and ¢ y description 
f fronwork, com plete to specific ation aon, work executed with 
ry attention to quality and digpat 


GLUVER'S OU NDRY 
» DRURY-LANE, and CHARLES-STREET 


IN-WORK POR BAKERS’ OVENS. i 
F. A . TIDDEMAN, Purfleet Wharf, Earl 


me ; an assortment of Stocks, or Mouth 
pieces Pletes, Fu pand Pail Pieces, Stoy I 
ney-hars, Inside, Ieigy- ie, > "a Ash-pit ; ~~ reand Fr 
and Frames, Lamps, all of the best descr 
moderate prices —4 ast ihon 0 PSETS 


mo BU ILDERS and C ARPE NTERS.- 





oT 

ers, « m- 
3, Boilers 
nm, at very 








Ellipté backs, § ich. Registe 

Sd. per in 
Cottage Ranges. with Oven and Back Boiler, 3 ft., 34s. ; ft. 2 

ft. 4. 448 ft. 4. 448 

Self-acting Ranges, with Cireular Oven and Back Boiler 
hest Wrourht Bar sand Bright Fittines, 
t i . £3. ids. 6d i ft., £4 
= Out Clasp 

i i Is. 4d 1a, Wick 
a 1 lod od 





leat Sheet Fi 


T 144. per cwt 
Best Town Give 


». Scotch, 52a. per ewt. 





Best Patent Sash Line. 
4A 8d 5a 6g. tl, 78. 6d. 10% 125, per gross. 
2 5 4 5 6 
4t F. R. WILLIAS IRON MONGEBY and STOVE 
WAREHOUSE, 38, Chi ‘insbury-square 
Lists of Prices had on appl on "at the Warehouse ; if by letter 
pre-paid, inclosing postage stamp 


T) ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS 


ke : 
R HENLY and Co., WwW HOLE SAL K 
© TRONMONGERS, and Manufacturers of KITCHI 








RANGES, STOVES, &., 19, Blackfriars-r ad, and 117, 
street, Borough 


} ; 


w Kitchen Ranges, with Back Boiler and Oven, 





in 3 a 3 ft. 9 in. 4 ft 
re £3. 16 £4 £4. 10s 
Improved th back Sotler and Wrought Lron 
L 3 ft. 6 in. 3 ft. 9 in. 4 ft 
£8. 5s. £46. 108 £7. 
Stove wd dle 8d, and * per inch 
L,and 4 do 





i id. ! 
WOL ¥ MSTON'S P iTE NT REGIST 
SMOKY CHIMNEYS, and effecting 
seen in use daily 

ccompanied with a remittance or re- 
ill meet witt prompt attention. 






bt TO Bt ‘ARPENTERS 
Bek IRT ae “PC y r rs 'y ork-street, Ww est- 
r, Wholesale « tetail y eget yy 


“De livered free within fi 





and Stove Grate > Manufac 
7 r I 











Cast n Re wat 
2 in 2 Sir in 2 
a ld i i 1a 54 ls. 94 1 per yard 
eet Floor Brads. per cwt All other Nails in proportion 
jater Stoves with inside backs, 6)d. and 7d. per in 





A variety of Best Black Ground and Bright Register Stoves 





Stoves, « inside back, 3d. per in 
ifacting Ranges with Circular Ovens, Back Boilers, and 
1 t Bars a ft ft. 6 in 4 ft 
£3 £3. 8s, £2 15 
Iron and Steel of every description 





R. F U L KES, Wholesale lsonmonge or, Stove 


and Range Manuf acturer, 91, Park-street, Camden Town 


Best Cut ( 

Beat Cast Lat! 

Improved ¢ “Mortic 
fitted _ Duces — ent Spin 


#-ine? im Le with large bras 












Auda ¢ as striker 
staples fig per — 
hilliptic Stoves, 3d. per inch 
wplete, with Oven and Boiler, 
4 ft 


15s. Od each 





t containing ¢ n 
made | ‘ at the Camden Town Post 


TR * MONG! mt aA a — ~ pide 


r O BU IL DE RS ‘ar C RPE NTE "RS. —In 


ut reduction inthe Price of Iron, 
Prices of Nails, &c., at the above 





ord wigs “Manches 





sequen 
the following are 
Warehouse 





Best Patent Cut Clasp 
4d fied lod aed ‘gas 
6a ad in 44. Is 10 ” 


Cast Butts 
2 in mS i 23 in 3 in 
iid is ad 2s. per doz 
aise . est Pate nt Sash Line 
I 4 & per doz knots. 
és, Od Ts 6d 10s 128 


Every other article equally reasonabl le 
Catalogues of Prices can be had on pre-paid apy lication, inclosing 
postage stamps —Country orders will meet with immediate atten. 
tion, and will be executed either upon the receipt of a remittance 
for the same, or of a satisfactory re ere ce in London 
JOHN and EDWIN YOUNG, Proprietors 


OLD - ESTABLIS HED “WHOLESALE "TRON MONGERY 
WAREHOUSE, Kitchen-range, and Stove-grate Manufactory, 
18, Crossctreet. Walworth. 

OHN GRICE most respectfully solicits 
the attention of Architects, Builders, and Car jeuhern, to his 
tock of Black and Bright Stoves, Kitchen Ranges, &c., &. 
Biack Kegisters, from 6)4. per in. and upwards. 
Bricht ditte with Riack and Bright Bars, 9. 10s. and u wards 
Selfacting Kitchen Ranges, with Oven and Back Boiler, Frought 
Bars, hae Bright >— 
ott. $ in. é . 
a me Mla 
AU articles made on the premises and warranted. tad? delivered 


free of expense within five miles of London, Bell-hanging in supe- 
rer style, hung in secret, 9%. per pull 





i Grand, London, opposite the new 


| ings than any others of modern make ; and the present opportt 
} th 








TO BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, &e. 
N AILS, and every description of Builders’ | 


TRON MONGERY, supplied st the lowest Birmingham 
Prices, by FREDERICK BLYTH, Patent Cut-Nail Manufacturer 
and Genera! Factor, Edm ad-street, Birmingham. 

*.* Listes « of Prices forwarded upon bardotnenai +e) 


GTOV ES |, FENDE RS A ,AND FIRE-IRONS, 

is SE LLING OFF. —F. EDWARDS, 9, Poland street, Oxford- 
street. respectfully informs his numerous scientific patrons, and 
the public, that he has taken the new and exter asive premises, ve 

42, Poland-street, which will be ready for him, by the month of 
June, when he intends opening with an entire new and extensive 
assortment of stoves fenhans and fire irons. kitchen ranges, & 

The present sto *k is now selling at a great reduction, every article 
is marked in plain figures, from which no abatement can be made, 
a fine opportunity now offers to gentlemen, architects, and 
builders 


V TARMING ‘by means of the circulation 


f WARM AIR—BURBL poy an come | ALY be g resper 























fully to inform the public, that the ed to undertake the 
warting of churches, het he uses, Ae, ‘ ipparatus of the 
most simple and durahl« mst ruc n ich they can warrant 
to keep in order any jena of time i which is capable of 
effectually — ning buil t 4 Lost econo 






aK an Nz 
BL RRIDGE and HE Ni ¥. 


APPARATUS.—The 


iers, and others is respectfully 
4 superior m ethod of he ating 
s, fe 


mical mann 


I ‘OT- W ATER 
ted BENJAMIN FOW LE 











n, and ‘the sorties for 
¢ their satisfa 

ney An im- 
cwork, may be 


equires no brick 
BENJAMIN FOWLER, 63, 





we Hes 


| Be AIN-WATER PIPES  eede Seen 
lalf it 4 G itters, Sa Weight 





Coal 
als 
6, Bankside, Southwark 


TO ARCHITES RI at yg 
Cres uR- WIRE CORD. —R.S 


L\TENT IMPROVED { Balt WIRE 
— for WINDOW SASH LINES, Hot-houses, Lig “4 
Ds Han Pictures lok rd, ¢ 7 





OMPANIES, Gas Fi ters, and 









Dos ISTIC Scott rn 








Sp Ber 
Majesty's 
BAILL IE's PATI E 


r ‘HIS C HE neuer aa USE FU L 


obviating 


“ARTIC LE 





2 UNnsi ghtly appear 
r lo ul i ned fr 
NTER and TILDE SLEY, 
JOHN FAT LENER ire ng 
Money-( 









TIL ES, 


lition te 


BEAKE’S TE RRO- MET AL, iL, IC 


sterial 





IDATENT ARC CHITECTU RAL ROOF ING 


yy 











wand 
and pattern 


.Gr 
W FORCES TER ENC AUS STIC 
WORKS The Proprietors, or 
Business. are enabled to offer their STO K f 
Reduced Rate. Ornamen ae a Pavements of the best “rip 
is. 8d. per square foot ; “ onds ,” at $}¢d.—N.B These Ti 
manufactured exact i mitati m of the ‘best ancient specime 
more suitable for the restoration of ancient Churches and I 










mp eker sthe means of adopti hen 
“ordi nary cost of stone. Arrangemer ts have 
r are “matchings” that may he ed 
pecir nes 2s may be seen in London, at Messrs GRE it E and 
GRELI IE R s Marble Wh = Belvi dere road, Waterloo-bridge ; 
and in the country, at the W . Palace-row, Worcester 





“TO BRICK sas wits MAK 
HE AINSLIE BRICK and TILE 


MACHINE COMPANY (James Smith, Eseq., of Deanston, 





j Chairman) invite attention to their improved Brick and Tile 


Mact sines, which are to be seen at work at Alperton. and at the 


| Company's office, 1934, Piccadilly, from Ten a.m..to Five p.m. Mr. 


Robert Scrivener, who has been appointed manager in the room of 
Mr. John Ainslie, will show the machines at the works at Alper- 
ton. which is within a mile of the Sudbury station of the London 
and North-Western Kailway, and two miles of the Paling station 
f the Great ee Th Railway ; also at the Polytechnic Tusti tution, 


Regent-street mdon All communications to be addressed to 
Mr. Ww Lh Ll A w GORDON. Secretary, at the office of the (« mpany, 
London, 1934, Piccadilly —March i, 1847. These machines may 


also be seen at Mr Slight’s, Leith-walk, Edinburgh ; Mr. Robert 
Boyle's. Ayr; Mr, Lawrence Hill's, - Buchanan- street, Glasgow ; 
Mr. Robert Charles’, Mill-hill, Leeds; Messrs. Penny and Pinch's 
Penkridge, Staffordshire; Messrs. Drummond and Son’s, Dub lin ; 
and Mr. John Conner, Newton Lindvady, County Derry 













i MORTGAGE as? Se Ay i oerece. No. 123, 


Y-LANE. 
PERSONS requiding LOANS by way of 


MORTGAGE, or otherwise, upou any available security, 
| ~ at all times procure an advance to the extent of from £100 to 
| £155,000, or so much as the property will hear, by applyimg to Mr. 
| BRAY, survey: wt at the offices as above 

N.B. To exped Lite the procuration, personal application at the 
office would in all cases be het ter, the party bringing with them 
the abstract of title, plans, &e. 





PAPER. BASGIS 8, MANUPACTURED co HER 
STY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


MA 
E T. ARCHER, 451, Oxford-street, 80- 


4¢ licits an inspection of the various DECORATIVE 
PAPERS, fitted up in panels on the walls of the extensive range 
f apartments, built expressly for that parpees 5 whete also is kept 
n extensive stock of every variety of Paper-hangings, at the lowest 
ossible price and of the best manufacture, in English and French 
Desi gns, by the best Artists; and where may he had a large assort 
ment of French and other Continental Paper-hangings always on 
hand —Builders and large Consumers are particularly invited to 
the abeve, —451, Oxford-street 


* > Sa) 2 'r -_ 7 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION and 
FRENCH PAPER-HANGINGS 

exes ——_ and Co, beg te inform the Trade that the greatest 
im all the Paper hanging Fabriques ; 
mbracing every novelty, is at the 
ea with the duty. Also a numbe 
% ted here, free of d 
welve yards long. 


tw 














of expressly-made original 
ices varying from Sd. to 33 per P 
reet, Leice ster epuare 





APER- H ANGINGS ’ c HEAP ES IN 


LON DON, tuliders, the Trade, aud Country Dealers, 
+ from a Stock of 20,000 Pieces, of the newest designs, 
i i Bedrooms, jd. per yard; Satins, 3d per 
per yard. Patterns for approval sent in 
atry ; and Goods forwarded free of expense. A larg: 
wed on taking a quantity. Panel decorations, flowers, 
markably cheap. Terms, cash. Established twenty years. 
W. CROSBY, 2, Lowther Arcade, Charing Cross 


PAPER | HANGINGS 


aud Others, 
a variety of 


















-To BUILDERS 
Py es of OLD STOCK, 
Me nt Patterns, TO BE SOLD in 

SCT ) prices —(m sale at the 
: sfoum A — R. WILCOXON, 





‘ ‘ i 2 
Stainin ig Manufactory 
s End, Borough 








M. ASON begs to call the attention of the 






ni} and Geutr Ue m of Terrace 
pa ul Pleasnre lower P ots, FP oun 
ke. & ‘Also Architect ad Builders to 4 great 
of Perforated Ornam 1 ‘Par apets, Bal ones, Fersnane, 





case mney Shafts, and 
iishe ed in asnperior manner, 
at half the usual price rovidence-row insbury-square 
m Albion Wharf, Blackfriars-bridge 
FLEXIBLE INDI A. RU 8 a S k FA iP ES 3 AND TU BING 
Co P 5 


For ype 


r ue. 


an 4 i Garden W alls Capitals, 


r Ornament 





a. & (oats ¢ 











es, (ras 





‘PATENT ‘VU LC ANUAED™ INDIA. 







stand Mjuor, 
h a or stiff in any tem- 
as they require no 
wel adapted for 


pumps, gas, beer 
re aj rfectiy flexible pipe is 
bore upwards, and of any 

























Indi s rubber garden hose fitted with 
“ ype br sand roses « » ready to be attached 
to pt imps, "water butte, or cisterns Sole anufaetarer, JAMS 

LYNE HANCOCK, Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, London 
N_B. Vulean on i Ratios: abber wash vers of all sizes for its of 
. + + },} t } 
water at es, i snized sheet rubbe k 

ss for all k s t i other 1 rpose 
A} OVEMENTS 
Ss 
PATI SFFLUVIA TRAP 
5 of all kinda 


leanaing, 


} +4 7 
A Situations 


at she ki 
OSES, SPECIE sof wt t yt ‘ als 
at the offic Messrs. BUNNETT and CORPE, 
Lombard-street, London: and at the works, Deptford, 


. 7 v~r om a P a , 
UNION BROWN STONE POTTERY, 

/ CHE * AL APP ARA TUS, and DRAIN-PIPE MANU- 
FACTORY, 14, Vauxh beth. Patronised by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners of W< and Forests, also by the Right 
able and Honourable Commissioners of Sewers for West 






















WILLIAM NORTHEN, Inventor and Original Maker of Salt 


GLAZED BROWN STONE SOCKE r Db RAIN-PIPES, in every 








1s equally low. 
e may , also be obtained of 
on Wharf, Holland 
ree ter; Kingsland 

rd; and Limekiln, Limehouse 


r Vue RE GISTERED VALVE. HYDRAU- 


Lit RAMS Fot NTAIN BASING, in Iron; Water 

















siples ; dings he ote i by He mt Water Kitebe mms fitted 4 up in the 
most economical plan, both as regards Fuel and Trouble; Table 
Fountains to play Scented Water Goring Dessert ; Analysis of 
Water from 7s. 6d. to S. 5a ; by FRAEMAN ROE, Hydraulic 
Engineer and Fountain Maker, No. 70, Strand, London —Welis 
sunk and boring executed in tewn and country 


7 y 

JNDERHAY’S | PATENT BALL 
‘ VALVES, Manufactured by C. BOTTEN, Crawford-pas- 
sage, Ray-street. Clerkenwell, where Drawings and Price Lists can 
be obtained. These valves can neither stick nor work hard: they 
keep open longer, and are cheaper that common cocks The Th wef 
way, which in the latter averages one-third, in these is equal to 
that of the pipe They act under «very ¥ ‘ariety of pressure, ind, 
when required for confined situations, the falls can be made 
smaller and the rods shorter than usual 

BLB, STOP, and other COCKS, embracing improvements of 
equal i Ape ortance, are made on the same principle. 

Unde rhay’ * Pater it Silent Stool Valves are self-acting, cannot 
vesides being cheaper than the common ones, are more 

Twenty thousand of the above valves have been sold 

» years 


We beg to submit one of the many testimonials in our pos- 
session :-— 














London Works, near Birmingham 

Dear Sir,—We have used many of your patent ball valves, and 
find that they answer their purpose exceedingly well, and are very 
certain 7. their action.— We are, itt STsan 

Mr. F. G. Underhay FOX, HEN DERSON, and Co. 

Messrs. w CUBITT and Co., of Gray’ ¥ino-lane, and Messra T 
CUBITT and Co, Thames-bank (also many other eminent firms 
who have used large quantities of them, will vouch for their being 
superior to any other articles applicable te the same purpose. 








we li 


aces eA nee C Re ceter 


